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PREFACE. 



The following pages are laid before the public with 
the view of supplying beginners in Grammar with in- 
formation more in accordance with the present state 
of learning than that which is afforded by the gram- 
mars currently in use. Of these, each and all have the 
same merits and the same defects. In the matter of 
Syntax they are the least faulty ; although even in this 
department they err, at times, most grievously. Not- 
withstanding this, the strong sense that characterises 
the reasoning of Cobbett affords an intellectual exercise, 
even where the facts upon which it works are wrong; 
whilst the copiousness of illustration in Lindley Murray 
has its value as exercises and in the way of practice. 
Here, however, the praise of the usual grammarians 
ends. What they teach in the way of Etymology, what 
they exhibit as constituting the structure of language, 
and what they indicate as the general principles of lan- 
guage, are matters that they supply only for the sake 
of being unlearned when the researches of the student 
become extended. No person conversant with modem 
philology will consider this statement as overcharged. 

What the following pages profess to exhibit is referrible 
to two heads : firstly, the special details of the structure 
of the English language; secondly, certain facts and 
reasonings in general grammar. These latter points are 
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incorporated with the former, for the following reasons. 
It is not from the grammars either of classical languages, 
or from those of any foreign tongue, that the first 
knowledge of the general principles of grammar is hest 
derived ; although such is a current, if not an universal 
opinion. We hest learn the theory of a language when 
we study it independently of the practice. We may 
see this, hy asking whether the meaning of words like 
Case, Concord, Government, Noun, &c., is best col- 
lected from the grammar of a known or an unknown 
language. In the latter case, the attention is divided 
between the general principles of grammar, common to 
all languages, and the special details of the particular 
language in question. In the former case, the familiarity 
with the details leaves the attention undivided for the 
comprehension of general principles. Whatever be the 
country of the student,' the analysis of his native tongue 
is his best practice in general grammar. 

Having indicated the mixed character of my work, I 
wish to state with what views I would have it judged. 
There is much in grammar that is indeterminate. Most 
of the terms are unsettled, and many of the definitions 
have yet to be agreed upon. Such being the case, an 
author has a choice between two modes of proceed- 
ing. He may either lay down his assertions peremp- 
torily, demanding an acquiescence in his authority; or 
he may, by full and sufficient trains of reasoning upon 
each doubtful term, and upon each unrecognised gene- 
ralisation, exhaust the subject, and convince his reader. 
To have taken up the former plan, would have been oppo- 
. site to the purpose of the author, whose intention it was 
that the character of his book should be disciplinal; to 
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have ventured upon the latter would have extended the 
work to an indefinite length. Between these two me- 
thods, however, there was an intermediate one. In the 
first place, the present is no independent work^ hut an 
elementary form of a fuller and more critical volume ; 
in which volume definitions are fixed^ and douhts dis- 
cussed. In the next place, the pretensions of the hook 
are limited. There are a vast number of questions in 
respect not only to points of general grammar, but 
even in respect to special facts in the English language, 
to which no categorical answer in the present state of 
philology can be given : to such questions as Haw 
many cases ? How many parts of speech ? How many 
irregular verbs are there in English ? no cautious gram- 
marian would venture an unqualified answer. The re- 
ply depends upon the definition of the words case, parts 
of speech, and irregular ; and^ in respect to these, it will 
be long before there is full unanimity. The present 
book will not enable the student to give offhand an- 
swers on doubtful points. It will, hgwever, present him 
with new and numerous facts, and habituate him to the 
reasoning upon them. 

For what precise age of the student any work of in- 
struction may be designed is in few departments of 
knowledge easy to be accurately determined. A book 
addressed to the understanding should be taken up a few 
years later than one addressed* more particularly to the 
memory. It is considered by the author that the same 
degree of attention, the same effort of thought, that 
understands the first principles of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, will also understand the subject-matter of the 
present volume. This, it is conceived, recommends the 
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work in question to the middle and higher, but not to 
the lower parts of schools. 

The amount of preliminary knowledge on other sub- 
jects required ibr the study of the work in question is 
ascertained more easily. It can be wholly mastered 
independent of any knowledge either of the classical 
languages or of logic. 

During the perusal of the first part, the student 
should have before him, and continually refer to^ a map 
of Germany and northern Europe. A sufficient know- 
ledge of the general history is presumed ; since it cannot 
be said, that, in expecting a knowledge of what is meant 
by such terms as the Norman Conquest, we look for too 
much on the part of the learner. The words quoted 
from the Anglo-Saxon should be written down, and the 
parts wherein they differ from th^ English should be 
carefully marked by means of underlining. The pro- 
nunciation is a secondary affair. 

In Part II. the assistance of the teacher will be 
most wanted. The description of a sound is difficult ; 
so that he should be prepared to exhibit the nature of 
our elementary sounds orally, and to make the pupil 
repeat after him until his familiarity with the properties 
of the different sounds become perfect. (See §§ 40, 41, 
43.) From Part II. the student may proceed to the 
Prosody (Part V.), since by so doing he completes his 
familiarity with points of grammar so essential and ele- 
mentary as accent and quantity. 

Of Part III. the fourteen first sections should be 
studied slowly and repeatedly, since upon his familiarity 
with these will depend the clearness of the student's 
views respecting the nature and number of the parts of 
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speech, and his appreciation of the rules of Syntax. In 
the remainder of Part III. free use must he made of the 
pen, and all foreign words that are quoted in illustration 
of an English one must, as before, be written down. 
The sections upon Composition and Derivation (§§ 256 
— 289) may be omitted in the first reading. 

Before entering upon the Syntax (Part IV.) the Ety- 
mology should be gone through twice, and the sections 
explanatory of the structure of propositions more than 
twice. 

Such seems to the author the amount of time and 
attention requisite to obtain clear ideas in general 
grammar^ and a knowledge in detail df the structure of 
the English language. Upon those points, where the 
attempt at explanation and illustration is most visible, 
such time and attention should more especially be be- 
stowed. A few fundamental points familiarly under- 
stood serve as key to the rest* What these are, the 
teacher will collect from the degree to which the expo- 
sition of them is extended. Amongst others, it may be 
necessary to indicate §§ 33, 37, 64, 65, 66, 52, 86 — 
100. 

University College, 
July 20ihy 1843, 
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PART I. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The history of the English language, as spoken 
in England, hegins in the year 449 a.d. In that year it 
began to be introduced into Britain from the continent 
of Europe. The portion of the continent from which it 
was introduced was Germany. In that part of Europe 
it had been spoken from times anterior to history, being 
^the original language of the country. Respecting the 
English language in its earliest stage two points must be 
remembered. 1. That it was not the native language of 
Britain, and must not be called British. 2. That it was 
the native language of Germany ; and that it is the lan- 
guages of ancient Germany in the earliest, and of mo- 
dem Germany in the present times, to which it is 
related. 

§ 2. By referring to a map of Northern Germany we 
may mark the districts from which the English language 
was introduced into Britain ; remembering, at the same 
time, that the date is the year 449 a.d. Beginning with 
the sea-coast, and starting from the north, at the pro- 
vince of Jutland, on the limits between Germany and 
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Denmark, we should remark the rivers Eyder, Elbe, 
Weser, Ems, and Rhine. It was from the line- of 
country between the first and last of these rivers that 
the English population of Britain was chiefly introduced. 
Particular notice should also be taken of the following 
provinces, viz. Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein, Friesland, 
and Westphalia. 

§ 8. First settlement of invaders from Germany. — In 
the year 449 a.d. the invaders from Northern Germany 
made the first permanent settlement in Britain. Ebbs- 
fleet, in the Isle of Thanet, was the spot where they 
landed ; and the particular name that these tribes gave 
themselves was that of Jutes, Their leaders were Hen- 
gtst and Horsa. Six years after their landing they had 
established the kingdom of Kent ; so that the county of 
Kent was the first district where the original British 
was superseded by the mother-tongue of the present 
English, introduced from Germany. 

§ 4. Second settlement of invaders from Germany, — 
In the year 477 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany 
made the second permanent settlement in Britain. The 
coast of Sussex was the spot whereon they landed. The 
particular name that these tribes gave themselves was 
that of Saxons, Their leader was Ella. They established 
the kingdom of the South Saxons (Sussex) ; so that the 
county of Sussex was the second district where the ori- 
ginal British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the 
present English, introduced from Northern Germany. 

§ 5. Third settlement of invcufers from Germany, — In 
the year 495 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany 
made the third permanent settlement in Britain. The 
coast of Hampshire was the spot whereon they landed. 
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Like the iiiTaders last mentioned, these tribes were 
Saxons. Their leader was Cerdic. They established 
the kingdom of the West Saxons (Wessex) ; so that the 
county of Hants was the third district where the original 
British was superseded by the mother-tongue of the 
present English, introduced from Northern Germany. 

§ 6. Fourth settlement of invaders from Germany^ — 
A. D. 530, certain Saxons landed in Essex ; so that the 
county of Essex was the fourth district where the 
original British was superseded by the mother-tongue of 
the present English, introduced from Northern Ger- 
many. 

§ 7. Fifth settlement of invaders from Germany, — 
These were Angles in Norfolk and Suffolk. This settle- 
ment, of which the precise date is not known, took place 
during the reign of Cerdic in Wessex. The fifth dis- 
trict where the original British was superseded by the 
mother-tongue of the present English was the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; the particular dialect intro- 
duced being that of the Angles. 

§ 8. Sixth settlement of invaders from Germany. — In 
the year 547 a.d. invaders from Northern Germany 
made the sixth permanent settlement in Britain* The 
south-western counties of Scotland, between the rivers 
Tweed and Forth, were the districts where they landed. 
They were of the tribe of the Angles, and their leader 
was Ida. The south-western parts of Scotland consti- 
tuted the sixth district where the original British was 
superseded by the mother-tongue of the present English, 
introduced from Northern Germany. 

§ 9. A general idea of the quarters from whence the 
invaders from Germany originated has been given in the 

ji2 
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preceding sections. The particular district from which 
each of the three different tribes originated is not known 
to a certainty. It is most probable that the Angles came 
from the present Duchy of Sleswick ; the Jutes from the 
north of the Angles (South Jutland) ; and the Saxons 
from some point between the Elbe and Rhine. Of the 
three tribes, however, the language was essentially one 
and the same, exhibiting for the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes respectively only the variations of dialect 

§ 10. We may now inquire into the exietuion of the 
language of these German invaders, having learned al- 
ready upon what parts of the island of Britain it was first 
introdticed. As the new language spread, the original 
language retreated, until eventually the Britons were 
confined to the principality of Wales ; where they and 
their language exist at the present moment. The original 
British was the mother-tongue of the present Welsh. 

§ 11. In the county of Kent the original British, as 
stated in § 3, was superseded by the extension of the 
dialect of the JtUea. Besides those of Kent, there were 
Jutes in part of Sussex, and in part of the Isle of 
Wight. The immediate origin of these last is uncertain. 
Of the three invading tribes the Jutes were the least 
important. 

§ 12. In the county of Sussex the original British 
was superseded by the extension of the dialect of the 
Saxons under Ella. See § 4. 

§ 13. In the following counties it was by the exten- 
sion of the Saxon introduced by the followers of Cerdic 
that the original British was supplanted — Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, Wilts, part of Somerset, part of Devon- 
shire, part of Surrey, Glostershire, Oxfordshire, Berk- 
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shire, Buckinghamsbire. These counties constituted the 
important kingdom of the West Saxons (Wessex). 

§ 14. It was by the extension of the Saxon intro- 
duced by the invaders of a.d. 530 that the original Bri- 
tish of Essex, Middlesex,* and part of Hertfordshire was 
superseded. 

§ 15. It was by the extension of the language intro- 
duced by the Angle invaders of Norfolk and Suffolk 
that the original British of Cambridgeshire, and the Isle 
of Ely, and of parts of Lincolnshire, and Northampton- 
shire, was superseded. 

§ 1 6. It was by the extension of the language intro- 
duced by the Angles of the south of Scotland that the 
original British was superseded in the following coun- 
ties — • Northumberland^ Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
the North Midland counties. 

§ 1 7. The three districts where the original British 
lasted longest were — 

1. Cumberland ; where it was extant in the tenth cen- 
tury, 

2. Cornwall; where it was currently spoken in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. Wales ; where it exists at the present moment. 

§ 18. The death of Ecbert took place in 836 a.d. It 
is convenient to take the reign of Ecbert as the date of 
the consolidation of the Anglo-Saxon power in England. 
It is convenient, also, to consider the dialects of the 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons as having by this time con- 
stituted a single language, viz. the Anglo- Saxon* 

§ 19. The Anglo-Saxon is the mother-tongue of the 
present English. 
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§ 20. If the present English of the nineteenth century 
be compared with the Anglo-Saxon of the ninth, the fol- 
lowing points of difference will be observed : — 

1. The Anglo-Saxon language contained words that 
are either wanting in the present English, or, if founds 
used in a different sense. 



A.S. 


English. 


A.S. 


English. 


lyft 


air 


swithe 


very 


lichoma 


body 


sdre 


very 


stefn 


voice 


sith 


late 


the6d 


people 


reccan 


care about 


ece 


everlasting 


ongitan 


understand 


hwaet 


sharp 


sweltan 


die, &c. 



These words, which are very numerous, although lost 
(or changed as to meaning) in the current English, are 
often preserved in the provincial dialects. 

2. The present English contains words that were 
either wanting in the Anglo-Saxon, or, if found, used in 
a different sense — voice^ people, conjugal, philosophy ^ ai- 
chemisty very, survey, shawly and other words, to the 
amount of some hundreds. These have been introduced 
since the time of the Anglo-Saxons, from the Latin, 
Greek, French, Arabic, and other languages. 

3. Words found in both Anglo-Saxon and English 
appear in different forms for the different languages. 



A.S. 


EngUsh. 


A.S. 


Englisli 


an 
eahta 


one 
eight 


gaers 
ic 


grass 

I 


nygon 
endlufon 


nine 
eleven 


spraec 
edge 


speech 
eyeyh 
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4. Th6 Anglo-Saxon contained grammatical forms 
that are wanting in the present English. 



A.S. 


English. 


A.S. 


English. 


tung-ena 


tongma 


god-ra 


good 


word-a 


words 


wi-t 


we two 


treow-u 


trees 


gi-t 


ye two 


sun-a 


sons 


hwo-ne 


who-m 


god-an 


good 


we luf-iath 


we love 


god-re 


good 


we luf-odon 


we loved 


god-ne 


good 


to luf-ianne 


to love 


god-es 


good 







5. The present English contains grammatical forms 
that were wanting in Anglo-Saxon. The words oursy 
yoursy theirsy kers^ were unknown in Anglo-Saxon, 
• 6. Grammatical forms found both in |;he Anglo-Saxon 
and the English appear with different forms in the dif- 
ferent languages. 



A.S. 


Englisli. 


A.S. 


English. 


smith-es 


smith's 


hva-m 


who-m 


smith-as 


smiths 


blets-ode 


bless-ed, &c 


hir-e 


her 







7. Phrases and sentences were used in Anglo-Saxon 
which are inadmissible in the present English. 

8« Phrases and sentences are used in the modern 
English which were inadmissible in Anglo-Saxon. 

§ ^1. The first great change was effected in the 
Anglo-Saxon in the year 1066 a. d. In this year the 
Norman Conquest took place. The effect of this was 
to introduce a vast number of French words into the 
language of England : so that the original Anglo-Saxon 
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became mixed and irregular. By the year 1150 a 
considerable change had been effected in the A. S. 

§ 22. Semi'Saxon Stage, — From about 1150 a.d. to 
1250, the language is called Semi- Saxon, or ^o^-Saxon, 
being intermediate to the early English^ and the Anglo- 
Saxon anterior to the Conquest. 

§ 23. Old English Stage. — The language from the 
time of Henry III. to Richard II. is called Old English. 
It agrees with the Anglo-Saxon more than with the 
present English. 

§ 24, Middle English, — From the reign of Richard 
II. to that of Queen Elizabeth the language is called 
Middle English. It differs in many points from the 
present English^ but more from the Semi-Saxon >and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 25. Modem {or New) English. — To an English- 
man of the present day the language under James I., 
and of the writers of the later part of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, although presenting several peculiarities, is suffi- 
ciently like the English of the present day to be easily 
understood. This we may prove by referring to the 
works of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, or any of the wri- 
ters of the time in point. This is the period of the 
Modem (or New) English. 

§ 26. What has just preceded is an exhibition of 
the stages of the English language ; through which it 
passed between the period of the Anglo-Saxons and 
the present day. Beyond this, it is necessary to be 
informed concerning certain languages of Germany, and 
the North of Europe, to which the Anglo-Saxon, the 
mother-tongue of the present English, was allied. 

§ 27. Old Saxon. — The language spoken in the 
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present province of Westphalia, and in the districts 
about Cleves, Essen^ and Munster was closely akin to 
the Anglo-Saxon. This language is called the Old 
Saxon. 

§ ^8. Old Frisian, — This was the language of the 
present province of Friesland, and of the parts north 
and south of that district. The Old Frisian is closely 
allied to the Anglo-Saxon, and stands in the same 
relation to the modem Dutch, spoken in Holland, as 
the Anglo-Saxon does to the English. 

§ 29. Old High German, — By tracing towards their 
sources the rivers Rhine, Mayne^ and Neckar, we come 
to the tracts of country over which another language 
akin to the Anglo-Saxon was spoken, viz., Bavaria, 
Alsatia, parts of Lorraine, and of Switzerland, Suabia, 
and Franconia. This language is the mother-tongue of 
the present German. Constance, Strasburg, St. Gall, 
Worms, Spires, Mentz, Wirtzburg, and Fulda may be 
noted as cities where the Old High German was especi- 
ally cultivated. 

§ 30. MoesO'Gothic. — By following the course of the 
Danube we reach the Roman province of Moesia. 
The earliest inhabitants of this province were not akin 
to any of the tribes of Germany, either Frisian, Angle, 
Saxon, or German, any more than the original Britons 
of England were akin to the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 
However, in the second century of the Christian aera, 
the province of M(Bsia was possessed by tribes from 
the north-eastern parts of Germany. These were called 
Goths, or, more specifically, the Goths of Moesia. 
Their language is called Moeso-Gothic. 

The earliest written works that occur either in the 

B 5 
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Anglo-Saxon or the languages allied to it are M oeso- 
Gothic. Parts of a translation of the Gospels written 
by a M oeso-Gothic bishop of the name of Ulphilas in 
the third century are still extant, and are of great im- 
portance in illustrating the Anglo-Saxon and the allied 
languages. 

§ 31. Old Norse, — Languages akin to the Anglo- 
Saxon were spoken not only over Germany, but also 
over Denmark, over Sweden, over Norway and over the 
distant island, Iceland. The languages of these coun- 
tries when spoken of collectively, and in their earliest 
stage, were called the Old Norse. By Old Norse (or 
Northern) is meant the mother-tongue of the present 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, and also 
of the language of the Feroe Isles. 

§ 32. Such are the languages from which the modern 
languages of Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Iceland, are descended, just as the English 
is descended from the Anglo-Saxon. As these lan- 
guages were akin to the Anglo-Saxon, so are the modem 
languages derived from them akin to the English, 

In this manner the languages just mentioned, both 
ancient and modern, constitute what is called one great 
stock of languages, which stock is named the Gothic 
stock, from the circumstance of its being the Gothic 
tribes of Germany that were first known to the civilized 
world. 



11 



PART 11. 

THE SOUNDS, LETTERS, AND ACCENTS. 

§ 33. The simple elementary sounds in the present 
English are as follows : 

1. The sound of the letter a in ahy father y &c. 

2. The sound of the letter a in fatey bate, ale, paley 
baity aily snake, snaUy &c. 

3. The sound of the letter a in fat, pat, bat, that, haty 
patting, &c. All these three sounds are varieties of one 
and the same original sound. They are generally ex- 
pressed in spelling by the letter a, 

4. The sound of the e in bed, becky less, net, netting, 
&c. This is a short quick sound. It is generally ex- 
pressed by the letter e. 

5. The sound of the e in /eet, need, seed, seek, leak, 
seaty beat, &c. This sound is often considered as allied 
to the preceding one, and as being merely a lengthened 
variety of it. It is the opinion of the best writers on 
the subject that it is the lengthened form of the vowel 
sound next about to be mentioned. 

6. The sound of the i in tin, pity, pitted, sticky kicky 
&c. This sound is oilen considered as allied to the 
sound of % in piney shine. See, and as being merely a 
shortened variety of it. It is, however, the opinion 
of the best writers on the subject that it is a short- 
ened form of the sound of e in /eet, rather than of 
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the i in pine. This is the view taken of the sound in 
point in all languages except the English. 

7. The sound of the oo in ctxd, and of the o in move, 
prove. 

8. The sound of the u in buUf fuU^ puUy &c. Al- 
though these two last^nientioned sounds are expressed 
in spelling hy different letters, (the one by Uy and the 
other by <?,) they are evidently allied in utterance. They 
are both varieties of one and the same sound, pronounced 
rapidly in the one case, and slowly in the other. The 
two sounds bear the same relation to each other as the 
a in fate bears to the a mfaty and the ee in feet to the 
t mjit. 

9. The sound of the aw in bawl^ of the au in kaul^ 
and of the a in haUj ally talk, &c This sound is gene- 
rally expressed by the letter a, either alone, as in all 
and bally or combined with some other letter, as in liatd 
and bawl. This mode of expression is faulty, and con* 
ceals the true nature of the sound. Its real relation is 
to the two sounds that will next be mentioned, to which 
it stands in the same relation that the a in father does 
to the a in fate and the a in fat 

10. The sound of the o in notey booty floaty noy so, &c. 

1 1. The sound of the o in noty knoty knottyy &c. 

12. The sound of the u in buty nuty &c. It is 
doubtful how far this sound is a separate and inde- 
pendent sound, or how far it is a variety of the oo in 
cool, and the u in pull. 

The sounds hitherto named are called vowel sounds, 
or vowels. 

13. The sound of the letter Wy in woy wilL This 
sound is evidently allied to the sound of the oo in cool (7). 
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Some writers consider it identical, and assert that the 
words Ttfill and o(hil are sounded alike. It is, however, 
convenient to consider the w in will as a separate inde- 
pendent sound. 

14. The sound of the letter^ in ye, ^es^ yet. This 
sound is evidently allied to the sound of the ee in feei 
(5). Some writers consider it identical, and assert 
that the words yet and ee-et are sounded alike. It is, 
however, convenient to consider the y in yet as a sepa- 
rate independent sound. 

15. The sound of the letter jp mptnyptp^ &c, 

16. The sound of the letter b in biny bity &c. 

17. The sound of the letter y in ^«,^^, &c. 

1 8. The sound of the letter v in van^ vancy &c. 

1 9. The sound of the letter t in tin^ tip^ tealj neaty 
&c. 

20. The sound of the letter d in diuy dipy dealy 
needy &c. 

21. The sound of the letters tk in tkifiy thick, tkrovyk, 
clotky mothy &c. It is here necessary to remark the 
difference that exists hetween the speaking and the 
spelling. The sound of the th in thin is a simple single 
elementary sound ; and, as such, should he expressed hy 
a. simple single elementary letter. Instead of this, it is 
expressed by two letters or by a combination ; so that^ 
although a simple sound to the ear, it has the appear- 
ance of being a compound one to the eye. It is above 
all things necessary to remember that the real sound of 
k preceded by t is very different from that of the th in 
thiny and that the real sound of the th in thin is very 
different from that of h preceded by t. More upon this 
matter will appear in the sequel. 
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£S. The sound of the letters th in tkiney them, then^ 
dotke. Respecting this sound the reader*8 attention is 
called to two points. 

Ist, That, like the sound last-menfioned, it is a simple 
single elementary sound, expressed, not by a simple 
single elementary sign, or letter, but by two letters, or a 
combination. 

2nd, That, although different from the sound last* 
mentioned (^1), it is expressed in spelling precisely in 
the same way. 

The th in thin is allied to the sound of t^ as in tin. 

The th in thine is allied to the sound of d, as in dine, 

23. The sound of the letter ky as in killy keep, oak, 
&c. 

24. The sound of the letter g, as in gOf gun^ log^ egg, 
&c. 

25. The sound of the letter e, as in «m, seal, yes, &c. 

26. The sound of the letter Zy as in zealy buzz, 
blaze, &c. 

27. The sound of the letters sh, as in shy, shine, short, 
ashy bushy &c. This sound is in the same predicament 
as sounds 21 and 22. It is a single simple elementary 
sound, expressed, not by a single simple elementary sign, 
or letter, but by two letters, or a combination. The 
real sound of h preceded by s is very different from that 
of the sh in shine ; and the real sound of the sh in shine 
is very different from that of h preceded by s. 

28. The sound of the letter z in azure. Although 
without a corresponding sign, or letter, this sound is 
single, simple, and elementary. Its real nature, however, 
is disguised by the various and incorrect methods by 
which it is represented in writing. The sounds of the z 
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in azurey the z in glazier^ and the 9 in pleasure are 
identical. This sound is related to the eh in shiney as 
the th in thin is related to the th in thine. Moreover, 
the sh in shine and the ^ in azure are related to the 
usual sounds of a and z respectively, just as the th in 
thin and the th in ^^me are respectively related to / 
and d. 

The sounds from 15 to 28 inclusive are called mute 
sounds, or mutes. 

29. The sound of the letters ng^ as in king^ eing, ring. 
This sound is in the same predicament with sounds 21, 
22, and 27. It is a simple single elementary sound, 
expressed, not hy a simple single elementary sign, or 
letter, but by two letters^ or a combination. The real 
sound of g preceded by n is very different from that of 
the ng in king, and the real sound of the ng in king is 
very different from that of ^ preceded by n. 

The sound of the ng^ in kiTig^ is allied to the sounds 
of n and g. It differs, however, from the sounds of 
both of those letters, either separate or taken together. 

The place of the sound of the ng in king is undeter- 
mined. It is not yet fixed whether it is a mute, or whe- 
ther it belong to some other division of the elementary 
sounds. 

30. The sound of the letter ^, as in hot, hear, hop, ho, 
&c. Th^ place of the sound is undetermined. By cer- 
tain grammarians it is excluded from the list of the ele- 
mentary sounds constituting language. It consists of a 
simple breathing. 

31. The sound of the letter / in leg, kill, &c. 

32. The sound of the letter m in mat, cram, &c, 

33. The sound of the letter n in net, none, &c« 
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34. The sound of the letter r in row, bear, &C: 
, These four last-mentioned sounds are called liquids. 
The mutes, liquids, n^f, and h, taken together, are called 
consonants. 

Here ends the list of the simple single elementary 
sounds in the English language. , 

§ 34. But, besides these, there are six compound 
sounds. 

Of these, four are compounded by means of a vowel, 
and two by means of a consonant 

§ 35. The compound sounds formed by vowels fall 
into two divisions. 

§ 36. Compounds formed by means of a vowel and 
the semi-vowel w. These are two in number. 

1. The sound of the letters ou, in house, mou^e, &c. 
The nature of this compound is disguised by the spell- 
ing. It consists of the sounds of the a m father , and the 
w in wiU, rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters ew in new, and also of the 
single letter u (when sounded ew) m muse, tune, &c. 
The nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. 
It consists of the sounds of the i mpit, and the w in 
will, rapidly pronounced. When represented by means 
of the single letter u, the spelling gives the erroneous 
notion of its being a single simple elementary sound. 

§ 37. Compounds formed by means of a vowel and 
the semi-vowel y. These, also, are two in number. 

1. The sound of the letter i m pine, fine, find, mind. 
The nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. 
As it is represented by means of the single letter i, the 
erroneous notion is engendered of its being a simple 
single elementary sound ; and also of its being the sound 
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of the i in jnt, lengthened in the pronunciation. Both 
these views are wrong. The real elements of the sound 
in question are generally considered to be the a in /aty 
and the y in yet, rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters oi in voices noise. The 
nature of this compound is sufficiently represented by 
the spelling. Its real elements are the aw in bawly (a 
variety of the sound of o in note,) and the y in yet. 

§ 38. The compound sounds formed by the union of 
a vOwel and a semi-vowel are called diphthongs. 

§ 39. The compound sounds formed by the union of 
two consonants are two in number. 

1. The sound of the letters ck in chest. This is really 
the sound oftsh rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letter J in Jest. This is really 
the sound of dzh rapidly pronounced. The letter y, as 
in gibbet, also represents this sound. 

§ 40. The sounds that constitute language are formed 
by means of the breath passing through the throat and 
mouth, and being acted upon during its passage by the 
tongue, teeth, or lips. 

When the passage of the air is either free, or only 
partially closed, the stream of air passes without inter- 
ruption, and so forms the sounds which were called 
vowel sounds. The twelve first simple elementary 
sounds were vowels. The sounds of a, e, or o can all 
be pronounced with the mouth partially open, and with 
the breath in an uninterrupted stream. 

§ 41. The simple elementary sounds called conso- 
nants have the following peculiarity. They are unable 
to form even the shortest word or syllable without the 
aid of a vowel. Thus, the vowels a or o are capable of 
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being used as syllables, and so are the combinations ha 
or lo, fiut the single sounds of V or Z*, if taken by 
themselves, cannot form a word^ or even a syllable. In 
order to do so, they must be joined to a vowel, and 
founded ahng with it For this reason they are called 
c(»sonants, from the Latin words con (with) and sonans 
(sounding) ; whilst the word, vowel, is derived from the 
Latin word vocalis (vocal), because they can be sounded, 
or can form voice, by themselves. 

§ 42. Of the six compound sounds, the four first were 
called diphthongs, from the Greek words dis (double), and 
pkthongcB (a voice), 

§ 43. The points respecting the nature of the ele- 
mentary sounds which it is most important, in English 
grammar, to be familiar with, is the difference between 
the sounds that are called sharp, and the sounds that are 
called flat. This is of especial importance in dealing 
with the mutes. 

In order to understand this difference, it is necessary 
to take some mute consonants (p, b, f, v, t, d, th, k, g, 
s, z, shy zh)y and to pronounce them as independently of 
any vowel as it is possible to do. We must try to give 
a sound to such single consonants as p\ t\ &c. In at- 
tempting this, we shall succeed in making an imperfect 
sound. 

Now, if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be 
one of the following, p, f, t, th (as in thin), k, e, or sk, 
the sound will be that of a whisper. The sound of 
p*, t\ (such as it is,) is that of a man speaking under the 
natural pitch of his voice, and at a whisper. 

But if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be 
either b, t?, d, th (as in thine), g, z, or zh, the sound will 
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be that of a man speaking at the natural pitch of his 
voice, and with a certain degree of loudness and clearness. 
This difference in the nature of the mute is highly im- 
portant to be familiar with. Those that are sounded 
like j> andy**, &c., are called the sharp mutes. Those 
that are sounded like V and v\ &c., are called the flat 
mutes. 



Sharp. 



p . . f 


b . 


, V 


t . . th* 


d . 


. th2 


k . . 


g'. 




s . • sh 


z . 


. Z* 



Flat. 



§ 44. When two or more muies of different degrees of 
sharpness or flatness come together in the same syllable, 
they form a combination of sounds that is incapable of 
being pronounced. This may be understood by practis- 
ing a few combinations according to the following table. 
The sharp mutes are arranged on the left, the flat ones 
on the right side of the line. 





Sharp. 




Flat. 


p 


. . f 


b 


. . V 


t 


. . th« 


d 


. . the 


k 


• • 


• g 


. . 


8 


. . sh 


z 


. . zT 



Now, taking whatever letter we may from the one side 
of the line, and joining it, in the same syllable, with any 



* As in thm, 
" As in Ihvne, 
' As mgun, 
^ As in axure* 



^ As in ^in. 
' As in ihin/e, 
' As in azure. 
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letter whatever from the other side of the line, we find 
the comhination aDpronoimceahle. 



abty 


aviy 


abth. 


avth. 


a^U 


m>^ 


agfy 


ag9. 


apdy 


afh. 


apvy 


afd. 


atb, 


akd. 


akzy 


akb. 


asd, 


askd. 


aag, 


ashg, &c. &c 



Of course, combinations of this sort can be written, and 
they can be spelt (indeed in the English, as written 
combinations, they occur very frequently, e. g, stags^ 
lads, &c. &c.) : they cannot, however, be pronounced, 
each sound remaining unchanged. 

In order to become pronounced, a change must occur ; 
one of the sounds changes its character, and so accom- 
modates itself to the other. This change takes place in 
one of two ways ; either the first of the two sounds takes 
the degree of sharpness or flatness of the seoond, or 
else the second takes the degree of sharpness or flatness 
of the first: for instance, abt becomes pronounceable 
either by b becoming jt>, or by t passing into d ; in other 
words, it changes either to apt or to abd. So on with 
the rest. 

avt becomes either afU or avd. 



abth 


» 


»f 


apth, 


or abdk 


agt 


>j 


99 


akt. 


or agd. 


ags 


» 


. » 


aks, 


or agz. 


apd 


» 


}9 


apt, 


or abd. 


asd 


» 


99 


ast, 


or azd. 


ashd 


» 


» 


asht, 


or asikd. 


asg 


n 


» 


ask, 


or azg. 
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This change is necessary and universal. It holds good 
not for the English alone^ but for all languages. The 
only difference is that different languages change differ- 
ent letters ; that is, one accommodates the first letter to 
the second, and so turns agt into ckkt ; the other accom- 
modates the second letter to the first, changing agt into 
agd. 

There is no fact that requires to be more familiarly 
known than this. There are at least three formations in 
the English language where its influence is most im- 
portant. These are a) the possessive forms in -«, li) the 
plurals in -«, c) thirdly, the preterites in -d and -^ 

Neither are there many facts in language more dis- 
guised than this is disguised in English. The a in the 
word siagi is sharp ; the g in the word BtagB is flat. 
Notwithstanding this, the combination ag% exists. It 
exists, however, in the spelling only. In speaking, the 
% is sounded as z, and the word itags is pronounced 9tagz» 
Again, in words like to^Bed^ plucked^ looked^ the e is 
omitted in pronunciation. Hence the words become 
ioasdf pluckd, lookd; that is, the flat d comes in contact 
with the sharp k and 9. Now, the combination exists in 
the spelling only, since the preterite of plucky look^ and 
tos8, are, in tipeech^ pronounced pLuckiy hokty tosst. 

For the sake of fixing the attention of the reader on 
the point, I will indicate in this place the reason for the 
difference between the spelling and the pronunciation, 
which has just been alluded to. This is as follows : For 
the possessive case singular, for ,the nominative plural, 
and for the preterite tense of verbs, the forms in Anglo- 
Saxon were fuller than they are in the present English. 
The possessive singular ended not in -s only, but in ^es; 
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and the nominative plaral in -as. Similarly the preterite 
of the verbs ended either in -od, or -ed^ not in ^ only. E-^, 
worde%'s=.of a word (word^s)^ Jlddes^ssof a flood {flood* s), 
landes^iof a land (or landed), t/nn^es^so/' a thing (or 
thing* 8y endas = ends^ and so on throughout the lan- 
guage. In this case the vowel separated the two conso- 
nants, and kept them from coming together. As long 
as this vowel kept its place, the consonants remained un« 
changed, their different degrees of sharpness and flat- 
ness being a matter of indifference. When the vowel, 
however, was dropped, the consonants came in contact. 
This reduced a change on one side or the other to a 
mattei; of necessity. 

§ 45. Next to knowing that two mutes of different de- 
grees of sharpness or flatness cannot come together in 
the same syllable, it is important to know that two iden- 
tical letters cannot come together in the same syllable. 

In illustration of this, we may take a word ending in 
jp, t, or s, and try to add a second p, t, or s to the first 
one ; e. g> tapy bat, mis. To add a second p to tap, a 
second t to bat, or a second s to mis, is impracticable. 
At the first glance this statement seems untrue. Nothing, 
apparently, is commoner than words like tapp, batt, 
miss. However, like the combinations indicated above, 
these are, in reality, combinations in spelling only ; they 
have no existence in pronunciation. We have only to 
attempt to pronounce baft, sap*p, &c. &c., to prove this. 

§ 46. Hitherto we have been concerned with the ele- 
mentary sounds of the English language, and with cer- 
tain peculiarities of certain combinations. In consider- 
ing these matters, it might have been observed by the 
reader incidentally that the pronunciation and the spell- 
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ing did not always coincide. This was the case with 
(amongst others) the word atags^ which is pronounced as 
if the last letter was z (atagz). This fact of the differ- 
ence hetween the pronunciation and spelling must he 
borne in mind ; since many words that are sounded alike 
are spelt differently, and many words that are sounded 
differently are spelt alike. This leads us to the consi- 
deration of the letters and the alphabet. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that a letter is not a sound itself, but 
only the sign of a sound. 

§ 47. As exhibited in § 33, the number of the simple 
elementary sounds in English is thirty-four. Of these, 
however, some may be considered, not as original and 
separate sounds, but as mere varieties of some other 
sound \ e, g* 

The three sounds of a, as m father, fate, and^^, may 
be considered as varieties of one and the same sound. 
See§ 33. 

The sounds of i in pit, and of ee in feet, may be con- 
sidered as varieties of one and the same sound : or, if 
this view be not adopted, the ee in feet may be consi- 
dered as a variety of the e in bed. See § 33. 

The sounds of u in bull, and oo in cool, may be con- 
sidered as varieties of one and the same sound. See 
§33. 

The sounds of the aw in bawl, and of the o in note 
and not, may be considered as varieties of one and the 
same sound. See § 33. 

These views \^ould reduce the number of elementary 
sounds in English from thirty-four to twenty-eight. 

To express these twenty-eight sounds in writing, there 
are, in English, the following twenty-six letters : a e i a 
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uwyp bfv tdkgszklmnrjeqx. It is, there- 
fore, easy to see that there are in English more sounds 
to he expressed in writing than there are letters to 
express them hy. 

From these twenty-six letters, however, we must sub- 
tract the following : 

1. The letter y, as in jest: since it is not one of the 
twenty-eight simple elementary sounds that this letter 
is the sign of. The subtraction of the letter j reduces 
the number of letters expressive of the simple sounds to 
twenty-five. 

2. The letter c; since it expresses only what is as well 
expressed by either s or k. The words city and can are 
pronoimced sity and kan respectively. The subtraction 
of the letter c reduces the number of letters expressive 
of the simple sounds to twenty-four. 

8. The letters ^, and x; since q is only kw (or cw), 
and X is only ks (or cs). The words queen and box are 
pronounced cween (or kween^^ and boks (or bocks, or 
boca), respectively. The subtraction of the letters q 
and X reduces the number of letters to twenty-two. 

§^48. We have now seen that for twenty-eight sim- 
ple elementary sounds there are twenty-two simple ele- 
mentary letters; consequently, six of the simple ele- 
mentary sounds have no sign or letter corresponding to 
them. These six sounds are, 

1. The u in but. This is expressed by the letter w, 
the proper business of which letter is to express the 
vowel sound in words like btdl, one very different from 
the one in question. 

i. The th in thin. This is a simple sound, and by 
no means accurately expressed by the combination th. 
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In the Greek alphabet^ where this sound occurs it is 
expressed by a simple sign, the letter 0, The same was 
the case in Anglo-Saxon, where the letter )> was simi- 
larly used. The loss of the Anglo-Saxon y, a simple 
sign for a simple sound, is to be regretted. 

3. The th in thine. For this simple single sound the 
Anglo-Saxons had also a simple single sign (^) ; the loss 
of which in the present English is much to be regretted. 

4. The sound of the ah in shine. This is a simple 
single sound without a sign equally simple and single to 
express it. 

5. The sound of the z in azure. This is a simple 
single sound without a sign equally simple and single to 
express it. 

6. The sound of the ng in king. This is a simple 
single sound without a sign equally simple and single to 
express it. 

§ 49. In § 47 the letters of the English language 
are arranged in a natural order: that is, the Vowels 
come first, then the Mutes, then the Aspirate hy fourth- 
ly the liquids (/, m, 92, r), and, finally, the double letter 
j, with the redundant signs c, ^, and x. Besides this, 
the Mutes that were most akin were placed next each 
other : thus p and by t and d, came in order ; and so on 
throughout. Thus the arrangement of the letters, as 
exhibited in § 47, was a natural arrangement ; at least, 
it was a natural arrangement up to a certain point. 

§ 50. The Alphabet. — The order of the letters in Eng- 
lish Grammar is not the natural order. It is well known 
to be as follows : a b c d efg h ij k I mn o p q r st u 
V w X y z. This arrangement of the English letters is 
called the Alphabet. In the Greek language the name 

c 
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of the first letter (or a) is Alpha, and of the second (or 
6) Beta, From these two words, the names of the two 
first letters, the word Alphabet is derived. 

§ 51. In respect to its merits or demerits the £ng« 
lish alphabet is 

1. Redundant. It contains three superfluous letters, 
viz. c, q, and x. 

2. Deficient. It wants signs for the six sounds men- 
tioned in § 48. 

3. Incamistent It expresses the double sound of 
the first letter in Jest (dzh) by a single sign, and the 
single ones of the first letters in thin, thine, and shine 
by two signs {th and sh). 

There are other faults in the English alphabet and 
the English method of spellings which it is not necessary 
here to enlarge upon. For many of these a sufficient 
reason can be exhibited. 

§ 52. Accent. — Next to the consideration of the ele- 
mentary sounds, and of the letters that represent them, 
comes that of Accent. The nature of accent we may 
exhibit by the word tyrant. 

In this word there is an emphasis, a stress, or a 
raising of the voice on the first syllable ; that is, on the 
syllable ty. If we chose to express the fact in writing, 
we might invent a mark of some sort, and place it 
over or under the syllable ty. We might write tyrant^ 
or tyrant, kc^ &c. This raising of the voice, this stress, 
or this emphasis is called accent. Compared with the 
syllable rant, the syllable ty is accented : in other words, 
the word tyrant is accented on the first syllable. 

The word tyranny is in the same predicament. The. 
syllable that is accented is the first. 
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The word tyrdnnical is in a different predicament. 
The syllable accented is the second. 

The following is a sample of words accented on the 
first syllable, — dnckor, dr^ue, hasten, /dther, /dxes, 
Sinking, husband, market, vapour, hdrefooty &c. 

Contrasted with these are the words that will next be 
introduced, -^ brigdde^ pretence, harpodn, relieve, detir, 
assume, besought^ herift, hefdre, abrodd, ahdde, abstruse, 
&c., &c. — Herein the accent is on the last syllable. 

The ear should be familiar with the differences of 
accent in different words. The best practice in this 
matter is to do as follows, viz, to take a word accented 
on the first syllable^ and to change the place of the 
accent, by removing it to the second, and vice versa ; e^, 
to pronounce tyrant as if it were tyrant^ market as it 
were markdt, detir as if it were diter. This transpo- 
sition of the accent shews at once the effect that accent 
has upon the sound of words. 

The words quoted above, with their accents trans- 
posed^ were fictitious specimens. There are in English 
no such words as tyrdnt, market, dSter, There are, how- 
ever, in English real specimens of this transposition of 
the accent. They play an important part in the gram- 
mar of the language ; since it is a fact in English that 
one and the same word may sometimes take its accent 
on the first, and sometimes on the second syllable, this 
change of accent being accompanied by a change of 
meaning. We say, I am in a state of tdrment ; but we do 
not say, These things tdrment me. We say, These things 
torment me ; but we do not say, / am in a state of 
tormini. The reason of this difference is, that the word 
torment when used as a noun takes its accent on the 

first syllable, when used as a verb on the last. 

c 2 
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For the sake of accustoming tbe ear to the nature 
of accent, the following list of words is subjoined. It 
consists of words identical in everything but the accent. 
In those of the first column the accent is on the first, 
in those of the second column on the second syllable. 
The words in the first column are Nouns (an dbsent 
man). The words in the second column are Verbs (J 
absent mysel/"). 



absent 


abs6nt 


extract 


extract 


Abstract 


abstract 


ferment 


ferment 


accent 


acc6nt 


frequent 


frequent 


4ffix 


afiPix 


Import 


import 


augment 


augment 


incense 


incense 


colleague 


colleague 


insult 


insult 


compact 


compact 


object 


object 


compound 


compound 


perfume 


perfume 


compress 


compress 


permit 


permit 


concert 


concert 


prefix 


prefix 


concrete 


concrete 


premise ^ 


premise 


conduct 


conduct 


presage 


presage 


confine 


confine 


present 


present 


conflict 


conflict 


produce 


produce 


conserve 


conserve 


project 


project 


consort 


consort 


protest 


protest 


contract 


contract 


r6bel 


rebel 


contrast 


contrast 


record 


record 


converse 


converse 


refuse 


refuse 


c6nvert 


convert 


sdbject 


subject 


desert 


desert 


sdrvey 


survey 


descant 


descant 


torment 


torment 


essay 


essay 


transfer 


transfer 


export 


export 


transport 


transport 
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The next question is the proportion that the accented 
aiid unaccented syllables bear to each other. In hdsten and 
det^ each word consisted of two syllables, of which one 
was accented, and the other was not. The proportion, 
therefore, of the unaccented syllable to the accented was 
as one to one. In tpranny the case was different. The 
unaccented syllables were as two to one. What follows 
is a classification of words according to the proportion 
of their accented and unaccented syllables ; and the divi- 
sions are again subdivided according to the place of the 
accent. 

I. Words where the unaccented syllables are to the 
accented syllables as one to one : 

a» The accent on the first syllable, — anchor, dr^e, 
hdsten, t^ant, /odlish, Idver^ standing, wdrship, I^ar, 
beddle, &c. 

b. The accent on the second syllable, — ha/rpo&n, bri" 
g6de, beseech, detir, bdiive, assume, invint, rel^, refuse, 
attain, &c. 

II. Words whAe the unaccented syllables are to the 
accented syllables as two to one : 

a. The accent on the first syllable,— ;/«^?«/^, merrily, 
cheirily, pitiful, destitute. 

b. The accent on the second syllable, — disdble, repiU 
ling, endedvour, repUnish, &c. 

c. The accent on the third syllable, — cavali&r, disem- 
bdgtie, &c. 

§ 53. Syllables. — Take any word in the English, such 
as he, man, over, under. If we examine this, we shall 
find that it consists of a certain number of sounds, which 
sounds are more or less perfectly expressed by letters. 
Thus the word man consists of three sounds ; the first 
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that of a consonant, the second that of a vowel, and the 
third that of a consonant again. The first of these is 
represented hy the letter m, the second by the letter a, 
the third by the letter n* The three sounds taken toge*- 
ther form the word many as it is heard in the spoken 
language. The three letters (m, a, and n) being taken 
together form the word man^ as it is read in the written 
language. In this word a certain number of sounds are 
taken together, and by that means there is constituted 
what the grammarians call a syllable. The word syl- 
lable is derived from the Greek words ayn (with) and 
kubein (to take). The word man is not only a syllable, 
but a word also ; which shews that words may consist of 
a single syllable. 

Words consisting of single syllables are called mmio- 
syUaUesy from the Greek word mono9 (alone), — man, he, 
she, childt &c. 

Words consisting of two syllables are called disstfl- 
lables, from the Greek word die (twice), — (wer, under, 
ahoutf father, mother , &c. 

Words consisting of three syllables are called tristfl- 
lables, from the Greek word treis (three), — disable, father- 
less, repining, sorcerer, &c. 

Words consisting of more than three syllables are 
called polysyllables, from the Greek word polys (many), 
— architecture, incapacity, fermentation, &c. 

§ 54. Quantity. — By comparing the sound of the let- 
ter a in fate with that of the a in fat, we perceive two 
things, a likeness and a difference. The likeness con- 
sists in both sounds having the character of a ; the dif- 
ference consists in the unequal length of the two sounds. 
In fate the vowel is pronounced slowly, so that the time 
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taken up in the utterance is, comparatively speaking, 
Long. In fat the vowel is pronounced less slowly, so that 
the time taken up in the utterance is, comparatively 
speaking. Short. Hence the a in fate (and the vowel 
sounds like it) are called Long Vowels; and the a in fat 
(and vowels like it) are called Short Vowels. 

^55. Quantity of Voweh. — The following tahle exhi- 
bits the quantity of the vowels in English. All the diph* 
thongs (§§ 4.2. 36. 37.) are long. 



Long Vowels. 


Short Vowels. 


a in fattier 


. • • . 


. fate 


a in fat 


ee . feet 


i . pit 


00 . cool 


u . buU 


aw . bawl 


. 


. note 


. not 


• ... 


u . btU 



Between the words on the two sides of the column 
above, the difference as to longness and shortness is 
extreme. Intermediate to these there are certain sounds 
like the u in monument^ (which is sounded neither as 
monooment nor monummenty) but which need not in this 
place be enlarged upon. 

The difference between long and short sounds is ex- 
pressed by the marks " and ''. The former is placed 
above Long, and the latter above Short sounds. 



Long sounds. Short sounds. 
bate bat 

pate p&t 

late h&t 

strait sad 



Long sounds. Short sounds. 

gate glad 

white wit 

slight slrt 

sprite hit 
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Long Bounds. Short sounds, 
feet frt 

beat bit 

peat pit 

cool biill 



Long sounds. Short sounds, 
pool pull 

pole hot 

note not 

boat, &c. bdss, &c. 



§ 56. Quantity of Syllables, — In every syllable there 
must be one vowel sound. In no syllable can there be 
more than one vowel sound. These two facts taken 
together shew that the vowel is the essential part of the 
syllable. The application of this fact will appear within 
a few sentences. At present it is necessary to inquire 
into the length of syllables. 

The syllable men and the syllable mend are of dif- 
ferent lengths. The latter is longer than the former by 
a sound, i. e. by the sound expressed by the letter d. In 
both syllables, however, the vowel is the same, and con- 
sequently of the same quantity. Thus we see that, as 
far as the vowel taken by itself is concerned, the two 
syllables (tnen and mend) are of the same lengthy 
whilst they are of different lengths if the vowel be consi- 
dered along with the consonants that follow it. (w, d,) 

Again, the syllable seen and the syllable see are of 
different lengths. The latter is shorter than the former 
by a sound, i, e. by the sound expressed by the letter w. 
In both syllables, however, the vowel is the same, and 
consequently of the same quantity. Thus we see that, 
as far as the vowel taken by itself is concerned, the two 
syllables (seen and see) are of the same quantity, whilst 
they are of different quantities if the vowel be considered 
along with the consonant (or consonants) thatfoUow it. 

Hence there are two ways of determining the quantity 
of a syllable. 
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lst» By measuring it by the quantity of the voweL 
In this case short vowels form short syllables, even 
though the number of consonants that follow them be 
great; and long vowels form long syllablesi even though 
few or no consonants follow. 

2nd^ By measuring it by the vowels and consonants 
taken together. In this case short vowels constitute 
long syllables when followed by a number of consonants, 
and long vowels constitute short syllables when followed 
by few or no consonants. 

In the English language it is the former measure that 
is adopted ; that is, the quantity of the vowel determines 
the quantity of the syllable. 

§ 57. Orthography, — This term is derived from the 
two Greek words, orthoi (upright^ right, correct) and 
graphd (/ write). It signifies right writing. Or- 
thography teaches us to represent the words of the 
spoken language by means of letters ; that is, by writing 
or printing. It exhibits the principles of spelling, and 
deals with the application to practice of the signs (or 
letters) of the alphabet. If we first pronounce a word 
(e,g, man^ child), then spell it and write it down, and, 
lastly, inquire whether the spelling is correct, we ask a 
question belonging to the province of orthography. 

Orthography deals with words as they are spelt, or 
with language as it is written. 

§58. Orthoepy. — Orthoepy is different from ortho- 
graphy. There are a vast number of words of which 
the pronunciation is doubtful, being sounded differently 
by different persons. For instance, the word neither is 
pronounced in three ways : neither, nayther, and neether. 
To ascertain the proper pronunciation of words is the 
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province of orthoepy. The word means right pronun- 
ciation. It teaches us to speak the words of our lan- 
guage accurately. It exhibits the principles of pronun- 
ciation, and deals with the elementary sounds of our 
language and with their combinations. If we first pro- 
nounce a word^ and then ask whether we have pro- 
nounced it properly, we ask a question belonging to the 
province of orthoepy. Orthoepy deals with words as 
they are sounded, or with language as it is sounded. 

The term is derived from two Greek words^ ortkos 
(upright, rights correct) and epd (I speak). 

§ 59. In no language do the spelling and the speak- 
ing (that is, the orthography and the orthoepy) abso- 
lutely coincide. The former always represents the latter 
more or less imperfectly. Some of the reasons for this, 
in the particular case of our own language, may be seen 
in §§ 47 and 48. In those sections is shewn that the 
number of simple elementary sounds is greater than that 
of the simple elementary signs (or letters) expressive of 
them. This deficiency reduces the orthography to the 
following dilemma. Either certain sounds must not be 
distinguished at all, or else they must be distinguished 
by means more or less incorrect. A practical knowledge 
*>of some of the main peculiarities may be collected from 
the forthcoming observations upon the use of particular 
letters. Previously, however, it is necessary to be fami- 
liar with the following facts. 

§ 60. The Broad and Small vowels. — Of the vowels 
three are what is called Broad, and three what is called 
Small. The broad vowels are a, o, u ; the small vowels 
are e, i, and y (whenever that letter is sounded as 
e or i). 
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§ 61. The affiniHes o/*k mth s. — ^It is a fact observed 
in most languages) that, under certain circumstances, the 
sound of k has a tendency to change into that of «. 
There are innumerable instances of syllables which in 
an early stage of language were sounded keey and kiy 
being, in a later stage of the same language, sounded as 
see, si* At other times the change is from k to Uh. 
There are innumerable instances of syllables which in 
an early stage of language were sounded as kee^ and ki, 
beings in a later stage of the same language, sounded as 
tshee^ and tski (in the English orthography ehee and 

§ 62. The affinity between g and z. — It is a fact ob- 
served in most languages, that^ under certain circum- 
stances, the sound of g (as in got) has a tendency to 
change into some sound allied to that of z. There are 
innumerable instances of syllables which in an early stage 
of a language were sounded gee^^ and gi, being, in a later 
stage of the same language, sounded as dzhee^ and 
dzki. 

§ 6S. Observe in the two preceded sections the words 
^' certain circumstances^ The circumstances that espe- 
cially favour the conversion of the sounds of k and g 
(as in kin and got) into the sounds allied to s and Zy are 

1. The fact of their being immediately followed by 
the sound of the semi- vowel y (as in yet). 

%. The fact of their being immediately followed by a 
small vowel. See § 60. 

§ 64. Conventional methods of expressing the quantity 
of vowels. — As this applies to all the vowels equally^ 

^ As the ^ in ffig^ gibberish, and ffun, 
' As the J in Jiff, and the ff in ffibbet. 
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it may be mentioned in the present place more properly 
than under the head of any particular letter. 

The sounds of the vowel a in fate and fat evidently 
differ from each other in respect to quantity. Upon 
this fact the following questions arise : 

1. Whether it is necessary to express this diffM*ence 
^1 writing ? 

2. Supposing the necessity of so doing, how it is to 
be expressed ? 

The a in fate is long, the a in fat short. The shortest 
way of expressing this difference is to have two separate 
signs (or letters) ; one for the long sound, the other for 
the short one. This is actually to a certain extent done 
in the Greek language ; where the sounds of the e in 
bedf and the o in not, are expressed by the signs e and 
o, whilst those of the ee in feet, and the o in note, are ex- 
pressed by the signs 17 and 6) respectively. Such, how- 
ever, is not the method in English. In English we have 
methods less simple, partaking of the nature of ex-^ 
pedients. 

§ 65. Conventional methods of expressing the Longness 
of vowels. — This is done in three ways. 

I. By doubling the vowel ; f My feed, 

II. By adding a second vowel, and so giving the ap- 
pearance of a diphthong ; rMy redd, 

III. By adding at the end of the word the letter e^ 
which, from the circumstance of its not being sounded, 
is called the e mute ; hat^ bate. 

§ QQ. Conventional method of expressing the Shortness 
of a vowel, — The fact of a vowel being short is gene- 
rally expressed by doubling the consonant that follows. 
In § 45 it is stated that a real doubling of the sound 
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of a consonant within one and the same syllable is im- 
possible ; hence such words as toss and e^ are to be 
looked upon as matters of spelling only. This mode of 
spelling gives us a convenient method of exhibiting to 
the eye the fact of the vowel that precedes the doubled 
letter being short. The reader, is again warned that the 
sound of the consonant is not really doubled. 

§67. The Etymological Principle. — The sound of 
the letter c in the word dty is a sound that we naturally 
express by the letter s ; and, if we looked only to the 
expression of the sound, we should spell the word sity. 
This, however, is not the case, and that for the follow- 
ing reason, — the word city is a word of Latin origin. 
In that language its form was civit<is, and it was spelt 
with c. To change this c into s conceals in some de- 
gree the origin of the word: for this reason the c is 
retained. 

There are in the English language many words like 
city, where the natural spelling is with s, but where c is 
retained for the sake of exhibiting the origin, history, or 
derivation of the word. Now the origins, histories, and 
derivations of words are taught by what is called £ty-« 
mology ; so that, when we adroit a mode of spelling that 
for the mere representation of the sound is unneces- 
sary,, we admit it on what is called the Etymological 
Principle. 

§ 68. Remarks on the powers of the letter C. — 1* Be- 
fore a small vowel c is pronounced as « y ^ city, citizen, 
cetaceous, Cyprian. (See §§ 60, 61, 62, 68.) 

2. Before a broad vowel or a consonant c is pro- 
nounced as k ; cat, craft. (See k.) 

' In sin ; never as s in those, i. e. as z. 
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3. With the letter h it serves to express the sound of 
t9h ; as church, crutch. 

4. At the end of a word c rarely occurs. (See k.) 

§ 69. Remarks on the powders of the letter D. — In a 
large class of words the d is used in spelling where the 
real sound is that of t. Words like etuffedy tripped^ 
pluckedy &c. are all pronounced stu/ty triply pluckty &c. It 
is very important to he familiar with the orthographical 
substitution of d for t, 

§ 70. Remarks on the powers of the letter G. — 1 . Before 
a small vowel ^ is pronounced as j; JS^ypty giny gibey 
gibbety con-gealy gemy &c. (See § 62.) Not, however, so 
invariably as c is sounded like s in the same situation ; 
gety gigy craggy. 

2. Before a broad vowel or consonant g is pronounced 
as in gun. 

3. With the letter h it retains its natural sound, as in 
ghost. In this respect it differs from c. (See § 68. S.) 

§ 71. Remarks on certain powers of the letter H. — 
The letter h enters into combination with other letters, 
and these combinations of h with other letters are used 
as convenient modes of expressing those simple element- 
ary sounds which have no sign (or letter) equally sim- 
ple to represent them. (See § 48.) 

1. The combination of h with ty or th. This combi- 
nation expresses two sounds : 1. that of the th in thin ; 
2. that of the th in thine. 

2. The combination of h with Sy or sh. This combi- 
nation expresses the sound of the sh in shine. 

3. The combination of h with c, or ch. This com- 
bination expresses the sound of the ch in chest, and is 
equivalent to tsh. 
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4. For k combined with ^, see § 70. 

§ 72. The letter I. — For the circumstance of this 
letter representing two distinct sounds, see § 33,6. 37,1. 

§ IS, The letter K. — 1. K rarely comes before a broad 
vowel. In this place we generally find c. (See § 68.) 

2. But it is used before a small vowel, because in that 
position c would run the chance of being sounded as ^ 
(See § 68.) 

3. At the end of words, k is used in preference to c. 
We write itick, lock^ rather than stic^ kcy or sticcy locc. 

4. K is rarely doubled. We write stick, lock, rather 
than stikk, lokk, 

§ 74. The letter S. — In a very large class of words 
the letter s is used in spelling where the real sound is 
that of the letter z. Words like sta^s, baUsy peasy &c. 
are pronounced atagz, baUzy peaz. It is very important 
to be familiar with this orthographical substitution of s 
for z. 

§ 75. The whole of the details in the English spelling 
are far too numerous to be exhibited in the present 
pages. Those that have been just noticed are the points 
of the greatest importance. By attending to what fol- 
lows, we shall see that for most of the leading peculiari- 
ties there is a reason. 

§ 't^^ The reason for c, when followed by a small 
vowel, having the sound of «, may be collected from 
§§60, 61, ^%%S. 

§ 'il^. The reason for c (§ 68) being rarely found at 
the end of words is as follows : — 

The sound of the letter c i's either that of k or of %, 

Which of these sounds it shall represent is determined 
by what follows. (See § 68.) 
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If followed by nothing, it has no fixed sound. 

At the end of words it is followed by nothing 

Whence it has no fixed sound ; and 

Therefore is inconvenient at the end of words, 

§ 78. The reason for d being often sounded like t 
(§ 69) is as follows : 

The words where it is so sounded are either the past 
tenses of verbs, or the participles of verbs, — as plucked^ 
tossedf stepped, &c. 

Now the letter e in the second syllable of these words 
(and of words like them) is not sounded ; whence the 
sounds of k (in pluck\ of 8 (in toss), and of p (in step) 
come in immediate contact with the sound of the let- 
ter (/. 

But the sound of the letter d is flat, whilst those of ky 
Sy and p are sharp ; so that the combinations kdy sd, and 
pd are unpronounceable. Hence d is sounded as t, (See 
§44.) 

In the older stages of the English language the vowel 
e (or some other vowel equivalent to it) was actually 
sounded, and in those times d was sounded also. 

Hence d is retained in spelling, although its sound is 
the sound of t. 

§ 79. The reason for ^, when followed by a small 
vowel, having the sound of dzk (ory), may be collected 
from § 62. 

§ 80. The reason for k appearing in combination with 
ty 8y and c, in words like thin (and thine), shine, and chest, 
is as follows : 

The Greeks had in their language the sounds of the 
t in tin, and of the th in thin. 

These two sounds they viewed in a proper light ; that 
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is, they considered them both as simple single elementary 
sounds. 

Accordingly, they expressed them by signs, or letters^ 
equally simple, single, and elementary. The first the^ 
denoted by the sign, or letter, r, the second by the sign, 
or letter, 0. 

They observed also the difference in sound between 
these two sounds. 

To this difference of sound they gave names. The 
sound of r (t) was c&Wed psilon (a word meaning bare). 
The sound of (th) wa8 called dasy (a word meaning 
rouffk). 

In the Latin language, however, there was no such 
sound as that of tk in thin. 

And, consequently, there was no simple single sign to 
represent it. 

Notwithstanding this^ the Latins knew of the sound, 
and of its being in Greek; and, at times, when they 
wrote words of Greek extraction, they had occasion to 
represent it. 

They also knew that the sound was called dastff in 
opposition to the sbund of t (r), which was psilon. 

Now the Latins conceived that the difference between 
a sound called psihn^ and a sound called daatf^ consisted 
in the latter being pronounced with a stronger breath, or 
breathing. 

In the Latin language the word aspiration means 
breathing ; so that, according to the views just stated, 
the Greek word dasy was translated by the Latin word 
a^irattis (i. e, aspirated, or accompanied by a breathing,) 

In Latin the letter k was not called a sound, but 
merely a breathing {aspiratio). 
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This being the case, the addition of the letter k was 
thought a fit way of expressing the difference between 
the sounds of the t in tin and the th in Mn, 

As the influence of the Latin language was great, 
this view of the nature of the sound of th (and of sounds 
like it) was common. 

The Anglo*Saxons, like the Greeks, had a simple 
single sign for the simple single sound : viz. f (for the 
th in thin\ and t$ (for the th in thine). 

But their Norman conquerors had neither sound nor 
sign, and so they sucxseeded ih superseding the Anglo- 
Saxon by the Latin mode of spelling. 

Add to this, that they treated the two sounds of th 
(thin and thine) as one, and spelt them both alike. 

In effecting the combinations sk and chy other causes, 
requiring long explanation, were at work over and above 
the one just given. 

§ 81. Of the letter k it may be said in general terms 
that it is never used except where c would be pronounced 
as 8 ; that is, before a small vowel (§ IS). If kid were 
spelt ddy it would run the chance of being pronounced 
sid. 

Now, the preference of c to iS: is another instance of 
the influence of the Latin language. The letter k was 
wanting in Latin ; and, as such, was eschewed by lan- 
guages whose orthography was influenced by the 
Latin. 

§ 8^. Why k occurs rather than e at the end of words 
(§ 73) may be seen in § 77. 

§ 83. Why k is not doubled (§ 73) may be collected 
from § 81. X is never used where c will serve the 
purpose. Now c followed by k is not liable to be pro- 
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nounced as a* Hence, we write stick rather than itikk. 
Why stick is preferable to sticc may be seen in § 77. 

§ 84. The reason for s being often sounded like a: 
(§ 74) is as follows : 

The words where it is so sounded are either posses- 
sive cases^ or plural nominatives ; as staff's, staffs, slab's, 
slabs, &c. 

Now in these words (and in words like them) the 
sounds of ff (in staff) and of b (in slab) come in imme- 
diate contact with the sound of the letter s. 

But the sound of the letter s is sharp, whilst those of 
ff and b are flat^ so that the combinations ffs, bs, are un- 
pronounceable. Hence s is sounded as z, (See § 44.) 

In the older stages of the English language a vowel 
was interposed between the last letter of the word and 
the letter s, and, when that vowel was sounded, s was 
sounded also. 

Hence s is retained in spelling, although its sound is 
the sound of z. 

§ 85. This fact of s at the end of words so frequently 
being sounded as z reduces the writer to a strait when- 
ever he has to express the true sound of s at the end of 
a word. To write s on such an occasion would be to 
use a letter that would probably be mispronounced; 
that is, pronounced as z. 

The first expedient he would hit upon would be to 
double the s, and write ss. But here he is met with the 
following difl&culty : — A double consonant expresses 
the shortness of the vowel preceding (§ 66) ; as tdss, 
kiss, iffff, &c. Hence a double s (ss) might be mis- 
interpreted. 

In this case he has recourse to the letter c. The 
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letter c, followed by a small vowel, is sounded as * 
(§ 68). Hence be writes pence, dice, mice, rice, &c., 
words wbicb, if written pense, dise, mise, rise, would 
probably be sounded penz, dize, mize, rize, as tbe last 
word (uitMiUy is sounded. 
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PART III. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

OP PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 86. Previous to proceeding further in the study of 
the English language^ it is necessary to he familiar with 
the nature and structure of Propositions. This is ex- 
hibited in the following sentences. Man is mortcdy—^ 
summer is pleasant, — winter is coldy — life is shorty — art 
is Umg^-^fire is hoty — iron is tiseftd^ — bread is cheap. — 
Each of these assertions forms what is called a propo- 
sition. It must be remarked that in each of the pro- 
positions given above the number of words is exactly 
three ; neither more nor less. The next point to ob- 
serve is this, viz. that in each proposition an assertion 
of some sort is made. In the first it is asserted of man^ 
that he is mortal ; in the second it is asserted of summer^ 
that it is pleasant ; and so on throughout. If it were 
not for the fact of an' assertion being made, there would 
be no proposition. Every proposition is an assertion, 
and every assertion ^ proposition. 

In each of the propositions above, we may insert the 
word not after isy and say man is not mortaly summer is 
not pleasanty winter is not coldy life is not shorty and so on. 
Notwithstanding the insertion of the word noty the asser- 
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tion still remains ; and^ as the assertiou remains; the pro- 
position remains along with it. The only difference is, 
that in some cases, as in the words man is not mortal^ 
the assertion, or proposition, is a false one. Now the 
insertion of the word not has shewn that of propositions, 
or assertions, there are two sorts; 1. those like man 
is mortalf wherein something is affirmed or stated to be ; 
2* those like man is not mortal, wherein something is 
denied, or stated not to be : e. e. the fact of man being 
mortal is affirmed in the first case, whilst the fact of 
man being mortal is denied in the second case. 

Every proposition belongs to one of the classes 
above ; that is, it is either an affirmative proposition or a 
negative proposition. In consequence of this, there 
must, of necessity, be in every proposition something 
expressive of its nature in this respect; that is,' if it 
affirms anything, there must be the word is to express 
that affirmation ; and, if it denies anything, there must be 
the words is not to express that denial. To say man mar" 
taly summer pleasant, winter coldy life short, &c., &c. is to 
combine words to no purpose. They form only parts 
of propositions. We have now seen that in every pro- 
position there is at least one element absolutely essen- 
tial. Besides this there is another. 

If we say, is mortal^ is pleasant, is cold, is short, is 
long, &c., we combine words to no purpose. They 
form only parts of propositions : they convey no mean- 
ing : they require the addition of something else in order 
to complete the sense. If a person uses them, we ask 
the questions, what is mortal ? what is pleasant f what 
is add? &c. Something or other, that is, some object, 
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must be mortal, or pleasant, or cold. What this object 
is we wish to know. We wish to know the object to 
which the words mortal^ cold^ warm, apply : we wish to 
know the subject of the discourse : we jnrish to know 
what that is concerning which the assertion thai it is 
eoldy or pleasant, &c. is made. Without some subject 
concerning which we can affirm or deny something, no 
assertion can be made ; and, where there is no assertion, 
there is no proposition. We have now seen that in 
every proposition a second element is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

But, besides this, there is a third. If we say, man is, 
summer is, winter is, life is, art is, fire is, &c. ; or if we 
say, man is not, summer is not, winter is not, life is not, 
&c. ; we combine words to no purpose. They form only 
parts, or fragments, or rudiments of propositions. We 
speak, indeed, of man, summer, &c. but we state no- 
thing concerning them: we say nothing about them. 
As to whether they are mortal or not mortal, cold or 
not cold, we make no assertion. Man, summer, &c. 
are t&e subjects of our discourse ; but, as there is 
nothing that we affirm or deny concerning them, (such 
as the fact of their being mortal, warm, &c.) there is no 
assertion ; and, where there is no assertion, there is no 
proposition. Thus we have seen that in every propo- 
sition a third element is absolutely necessary. 

Every proposition has three elements or parts. Their 
names are as follows : 

§ 87. The object concerning which we make an asser- 
tion, or the subject of our discourse, is called The Sub' 
Jed. Man, summer, winter, &c. are Subjects ; and we 
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can assert of them that they are mortal, or warmyor 
cM, &c. &c. ; or else the contrary, e. e. that they are 
not mortal, not warm, &c, &c. In the first case they are 
the Subjects ^f an affirmative, in the next of a negative 
proposition. 

§ 88. The assertion made concerning any object, or 
concerning the subject of our discourse, is called the 
Predicate. Mortal, warm, cold, &c. are Predicates ; and 
we can speak of certain things as mortal, warm, cold, or 
the contrary. In the first case they are Predicates in 
an affirmative, in the second they are Predicates in a 
negative proposition. 

§ 89. That part of a proposition which connects the 
subject and predicate is called the Copula. If the word 
is stand by itself, the proposition is affirmative ; if it be 
accompanied by the word not, it is negative. 

§ 90. Thus a proposition consists of three parts: (1) 
the object spoken of, called the Subject ; (2) that which 
is said of it, called the Predicate ; whilst between them 
comes (3) the Copula, by which the Predicate (e,^, the 
word mortal) is affirmed (is) or denied (is not) of the 
Subject — man is mortal, or man is not mortal. 

The Copula connects the Predicate with the Sub- 
ject. 

§ 91. The following words, amongst many others, are 
capable of forming, by themselves, subjects. 





bow 




wealth 


woman 


arrow 




happiness 


child 


dart 




goodness 


father 


spear 




strength 


mother 


fishing- 


rod 


length 
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son 


fisherman 


air 


daughter 


hunter 


fire 


horse 


shooter 


water 


mule 


lioness 


body 


dog 


book 


soul 


ox 


pen 


atmosphere 


ass 


ink 


firmament 


fowl 


paper 


sun 


bird 


virtue 


sky 


^^ 


vice 


essence 
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§ 92. The following words, amongst many others, are 
capable of forming, by themselves, predicates. 



good 


deep 


hunting 


bad 


broad 


fishing 


indifferent 


long 


shooting 


big 


short 


shining 


little 


fierce 


weeping 


great 


happy 


groaning 


small 


virtuous 


blazing 


black 


vicious 


laughing 


white 


manly 


thinking 


red 


womanly 


standing 


purple 


childish 


conquering 


blue 


fatherlike 


conquered 


green 


mulish 


hunted 


hot 


bodily 


moved 


cold 


- atmospheric 


beaten 


weak 


essential 


drifted 


strong 


personal 


sifted 


high 


aerial 


driven 
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The words in the third column should especially be ob- 
served. They all end in -«wy, -en, or -ed. 

Besides these, all the words mentioned in § 91, that 
is, all that could by themselves form subjects, can also, 
by themselves, form predicates. The contrary, however, 
does not take place; that is, the words that can, by 
themselves, form predicates, cannot also, by themselves, 
form subjects. 

§ 93. We have now seen that there are at least three 
sorts^ or classes, of words: (1.) those that can, by them- 
selves, form either subjects or predicates ; (2.) those that 
can, by themselves, form predicates (mly ; (3.) those that 
can, by themselves, form copulas. To these must be 
added a fourth class, consisting of words like not^ that 
can convert an affirmative copula into a negative 
one. 

§ 94. The form of proposition that is at once the 
simplest and the most regular is that where the number 
of words and the number of parts coincides ; that is, 
where an affirmative proposition consists of three words 
(neither more nor less), and a negative one of four. In 
this case each part consists of a single word; e,g, the 
subject of one (man\ the predicate of one (mortal), 
the copula of one (is) = man is mortaly man is not 
mortal. 

It is not, however, the usage of language for pro- 
positions to take always the simple and r^ular form 
exhibited above. Languages may be so constructed as 
to admit of two of the parts of a proposition being in- 
cluded In a single word ; and the fact is, that, in reality, 
most languages are so constructed. 

§ 95. The copula and predicate may be expressed by 
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a single word. To say men die, or ^res burn, is to 
make an assertion concerning men and Jires, This as- 
sertion is that they are dying, or that they are not 
dying ; that they are burning, or that they are not burn- 
ing. Instead, however, of saying are dying, or are 
burning, we say die, and burn. The predicate in full 
would be burning, and the copula in full would be are 
(or i%). Whether, however, man dies or does not die, 
or whether fire bums, or does not burn, is expressed as 
well by the words man dies, and fire bums, as by the 
fuller form, man is dying, fire is burning, 

§ 96. We have now seen that there is a fifth class 
of words, namely, those that can, by themselves, 
form a copula and predicate at once. The words in 
this class may be said to be of a mixed nature, since 
they can be resolved into the copulas and predicates to 
which they are equivalent. 

§ 97. The following words, amongst others, are capa- 
ble of forming, by themselves, and at the same time, a 
predicate and a copula. 



eat 


speak 


hunt 


drink 


teach 


fish 


speak 


learn 


shoot 


breathe 


read 


shine 


live 


write 


weep 


die 


worship 


groan 


fear 


petrify 


blaze 


hope 


boil 


laugh 


love 


ride 


think 


see 


walk 


stand 


hear 


sigh 


conquer 
d2 
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murmur 


mock 


move 


astonish 


stain 


beat 


pine 


impeach 


drift 


hunger 


drive 


sift 



Compare the words in the third column with those in 
column S, § 92. 

§ 98. The copula and subject; 

§ 99. The copula^ subject, and predicate may respect- 
ively be expressed by a single word. In this latter case 
a proposition would consist of three parts, but only of 
one word. In the English language, however, these 
two latter varieties in the form of the proposition are 
comparatively unimportant ; at any rate, the knowledge 
of them may be deferred. 

§ 100. The following list of words indicates a fresh 
point in the structure of propositions : wisefyy brightly^ 
justly y quickly y slowly, badly ^ once, twice^ thrice^ now, iken, 
already, to-morrow, oft, of, to, for, by, with, from, in, 
into, over, under, through, at, near, on, about, &c. &c. 
Not one of these words can form any part of a propo- 
sition by itself; that is, not one of them can be either 
subject, predicate, copula, or negative, so long as it stands 
alone. We may verify this by constructing such com- 
binations as wisely i% good, from is black, man is wisely, 
&c. &c. It is only when taken along with other words 
that the words above can find place in a proposition. 
We can say the sun is shining brightly, the sun in the sky 
is shining ; since, in these oases, the words brightly and 
in are subordinate to the words shining and sky respect- 
ively. 

We have now seen that there is another class, or 
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divisioQ, of words ; viz, those that can form only parts of 
propositions. This class falls into sub- divisions. At 
present, however, enough is known concerning the 
structure of propositions. 

THE NOUN. 

§ 101. All words that, by themselves, can form both 
subjects or predicates, are called Nouns. §§91^ 92. 

§ 102. Nouns are of two sorts, Substantives and 
Adjectives. The words under § 91 are Substantives. 
Of these words each is the name of some object which 
we can either see, hear, taste, smell, feel, or think about. 
Some of them we can perceive with our outward senses, 
such as the eyes or ears ^e.y. man,/owly bird, paper J, 
Others we can perceive by the understanding (as lengthy 
wealthy goodness). This is the reason why we are en* 
abled to make them the subjects of propositions. 

§103. A noun that can, by itself, form either the 
subject or the predicate of a proposition, and is also the 
name of an. object, is called a Noun Substantive, or, 
simply, a Substantive. 

§ 104. The words under § 92 are Adjectives. Of 
these words each is the name expressive of some qua- 
lity belonging to some object (e, g, body good^ blacky 
white). We can say that certain objects are, or are not, 
endowed with certain qualities; e.g. we can say that 
man (the name expressing an object) is mortal (the name 
expressing a quality), or endowed with the quality of 
mmiality. Concerning such and such objects (or sub- 
jects) we may assert such and such qualities. This is 
the reason why words like those in § 92 can form by 
themselves the predicates of propositions. 
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A noun that, by itself, can form the predicate of a 
proposition, but cannot, by itself, form the subject of 
one, is called a Noun Adjective, or, simply, an Ad- 
jective. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 105. Gender. — The words boj/ bh^ girl, father and 
motkery brother and sister^ uncle and aunt, horse and mare, 
are the names of animals, or objects, of different 
sexes. Boy, father f brother, uncle, horse, are the names 
of Males : girl, mother, sister, aunt, are the names of 
Females. In the following list, the words in the first 
column are (like the words boy y father, horse, &c.) names 
for male objects ; and those in the second column, (like 
girl, mother, mare,) the names for female ones. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


bachelor 


. maid 


ram 


ewe 


buck 


doe 


husband 


wife 


bull 


cow 


nephew 


niece 


drake 


duck 


king 


queen 



Here objects of different sexes are expressed by 
wholly different words. 

§ 106. The words of the next list are somewhat in a 
different condition. As before, the names of male objects 
occur in the first, those of female are in the second column. 

Male. Female. 

he-goat she-goat 

cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 

man-servant maid-servant 

Here objects of different sexes are expressed by paa-- 
tiallg different words. The words cock and hen, placed 
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before the word sparrow^ form a compound word. And 
so it is with the other words, ^^-goat, «^^-goat, man" 
serranty mae^- servant. The parts in italics are added to 
the ori^nal word, in order to denote a difference of sex. 
It must be remarked that each part of the words above, 
even when separated from the other, forms an independ- 
ent word. He^ shcy cock^ ken, man, and maid, are inde- 
pendent words ; and so are poat, sparrow, and servant. 
Hence it is that words, he-goaU &c. are compound 
words, and in the examples just given the difference of 
sex is expressed by Composition. Composition is the 
addition of whole words. 

§ 107. Difference of Sex expressed by Derivation, — 
The words in the first column are the names of males, 
those in the second of females. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


actor 


actress 


peer 


ipeeress 


baron 


haroness 


poet 


ipoetess 


count 


count^a^ 


tiger 


tigress 


lion 


lioness 


duke 


dnchess 



Here the names of females are formed from those of 
males by the additimi of the syllable ess ; as lion-ess (a 
female lion)- frora lion (a male lian)* Now if from the 
word lioness we take away the first two syllables (lion), 
and leave the syllable ess alone, we have no full inde- 
pendent word, but only the part of a word, since ess has 
no meaning when taken by itself. In this respect words 
like lioness differ from words like he-goaty where each of 
the parts, if separated from the other, forms a full and 
true word {he and goat). The word lion-ess is derived 
from lion ; so that lion-essy and words like it, are exam- 
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pies of a difference of sex expressed by derivation. 
Derivation is the addition of parts of words. 

§ 108. We may now add to any of the words that 
have gone before, some such word as ^oodj body brave, 
&c.^ &c.; in other words^ some adjective; and ^^ a good 
father y a good mother^ a brave boy, a 'brave girl, a fierce 
lion, a fierce lioness, a good actor, a good actress* Hav- 
ing done this, we remark that the words good, badf 
brave, &c., &c., whether joined to words like actor and 
lion (the names of male objects), or to words like actress 
or lioness (the names of female objects), are precisely 
the same. We use the words good and bold in speaking 
of males, and we use the same words in speaking of 
females. Now, although this is the case in English, it 
is not the case with all languages. In many languages 
the word bold, or good, would take one form when it was 
used to denote males, and another to denote females. 
In the Latin language vir means man (the name of a 
male object), mtdier means woman (the name of "ti 
female object), and bon means good. Now, if the Latin 
language were like the English, they would s&ybon vir^z 
good man; bon mulier'zzgood woman. But, as the 
Latin is unlike the English, they do not say so. The 
Latin phrase is bon^us virzngood man, bon^a midierz^ 
good woman; that is, the letter -a is added if the substan- 
tive be the name of a female, and the letters -us are added 
if it be the name of a male. Again, if the English lan- 
guage were the same in this respect as the Latin, we 
should say, good-us man'=.good man (bonus vir), good^a 
woman (bona mulier). This difference between the 
English and Latin must be kept in mind. 

Again. — If we wish to speak of more lions or of more 
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fathers than one, we say liofi'S^ fathers', that is^ we add 
the letter -« to the word lion and father (the names of 
male objects.) And if we wish to speak of more lionesses 
or mothers than one, we do just the same ; that is, we 
add the letter -« to the words lioness and mother (the 
names of female objects). In other words, whether the 
substantive be the name of a male, or the name of a 
female, the letter added is one and the same, viz. the 
letter -«. So also we say, the fathers son, and the mothers 
son; the lion*s whelp, and the lioness* es whelp : that is, whe- 
ther the word be the name of a male or a female, we add s 
indifferently. All this is different in the Latin. In that 
language dominus means a master, and domina means a 
mistress; domini means of a m^aster, domince of a mis* 
tress; domini means masters, domince mistresses. Now 
the last letters of the words domin-ce and domin-i differ ; 
and they differ, because one word is the name of a male, 
and the other the name of a female. If the English 
language followed the same principle, we should say 
lion-i for lions, and lion-ce for lionesS'es, which we do 
not. From this we learn that in respect to the expres- 
sion of a difference of sex there is something to be found 
in the Latin language which is wholly or partially want- 
ing in the English. This we may call the Grammatical 
Expression of the difference of Sex ; or Gender. 

§ 109. Masculine, Feminine, Neuter, — In words like 
hoy and girl the first word is the name of a male object, 
the second of a female one. In grammar, however, 
instead of saying that the word hoy is a male word, and 
the word girl 9, female word, we use the terms Masculine 
and Feminine; and we say that hoy is a word of the 
Masculine Gender, and girl a word of the Feminine 

D 5 
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Gender. But besides such objects as hoys and girht 
which are either male or female, there are in the world 
a vast number of objects, such as swordsy bows^ shoes, 
i?xmy &c., that are neither male nor female. These 
objects hare names, and these names are very often 
neither Masculine nor Feminine. Words of this sort, 
that are neither Masculine nor Feminine, are said to be 
of the Neuter Gender. We may say then that there are 
three Genders ; the Masculine, the Feminine, and the 
Neuter. The Masculine denotes males ; the Feminine, 
females ; and the Neuter things, or objects that are neither 
male nor female. We can now apply this to the words 
mentioned above. 

§ 110. In the English Substantives there is no dis- 
tinction of gender. In Anglo-Saxon, however, this 
distinction existed. 

§ 111. iV^wmJer.— In the following phrases we speak 
of a single object ; that is, of one object and of no more 
than one : — a father, my father, this faJther, o^ifie foither ; a 
son, my aon, this son, one son ; a horse, this horse, that 
horse, my horse, one horse. In this case the words 
father, son, and horse appear in a simple form, without 
the addition of any letter or syllable whatsoever. This 
is not the case with the words in the list forthcoming ; 
these father-^, these son-s, these hors-es, &c,, &c. Here 
we speak of more objects than one ; that is, of two (or 
more)/a^^«, o£ttoo (or more) sotis, and of ttvo (or more) 
horses. In this case the letter s is added to the words 
father, son, and horse respectively. Now in the Latin 
language the word singvlaris means sin^gle ; so that the 
forms without s, such as father, son, and horse, denoting 
respectively one faUier, one son, one horse, and no more, 
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are called Singvlar forms, and are said to be in the 
Singvlar Number. On the other hand^ in the Latin 
language the wdrds plus and plurcUi^ mean more or 
mmiy ; so that the form with «, like father-s, son-Sy and 
kors-eSy denoting respedtively two (or more) fathers^ two 
(or more) sona^ two (ot more) horses^ are called Plural 
forms^ or are said to be in the Plural Number. In the 
English language we may therefore say that there are 
two nnmbers, the Singular and the Plural. The Singu- 
lar speaks of one (a father)^ and the Plural speaks of 
more than one (fatherSi hooks). 

§ 112, The Plural Number is formed from the Sfti- 
gular, and not the Singular from the Plural. The 
words horses, fathers, &c., are fornred from horse and 
father^ and not vice versa. 

§ 113. In most words, in English, the plural number is, 
in the jspoken language, formed fi^om the singular by 
the addition of the sound of the s m sealy of the z in 
zeal^ or of the syllable ez ; as sJUi^-z; st&^k'Si stag-ez, 

§ 114. The j^ural number iis expressed in the written 
lai^age by the letter «, or by the syllable es. The 
letter z and the syllable ez, although sounded, are never 
written. This, however, is a matter of orthography, 
not of etymology. See § 44, and § 45, stag-Sy stacks, 
stag-es. 

§ 115. Which of the three additions (z, s, or ez) be 
the one adopted dejj^nds upon the nature of the last 
sound of the singular. See §§ 44, 45* 

§116. If the last sound of the singular be that of 
the letter «, or z, or of the sA in shine, or of the z in 
mure, the addition is* that of the sound of the syl- 
lable -ez (spelt -es); as loss^ez, kiss-ez, htaz-ez, haz-ez, 
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Uushrez, lash'ez, spelt lo88-e8f hiss-eSf hlaa-es, haz^esy 
hlvsh-es, lash-ea. 

Observe, — ^Words ending in the sound of the ch iadiegi. 
and the J in je^ really end in sk and zh (§ 39), and 
form their plurals accordingly: as churchy church-ez; 
crtUchf cruUh-'ez; witch, wUch-ez ; jvdge^ judg-ez ; hargey 
harg-ez ; spelt church-esy cnUdhres, vntch-est jtidg^es, 
harg-es. 

Observe. — As the sound of the letter x is equivalent to 
that of ks (or cksy or C8), words ending in that letter 
really end in -«, and form their plurals accordingly ; as 
box (bocks), boX'Cz (bocks'ez);fox (Jocks), fox-ez (Jocks-^) ; 
spelt box-es, fox-esy &c. 

§ 1 1 7« If the last sound of the singular be that of a 
sharp mute (not s or sh), the sound added to it in order 
to form the plural b that of the letter s in seal : as topt 
tops; muff, muffs; cat, cents; moth, moth^s; stack, 
stacks, (See § 44.) 

§ 118. If the last sound of the singular be that of a 
flat mute (not z or zh), a liquid, or a vowel, the sound 
added to it in order to form the plural is that of the z in 
zeal: as slab, dab-z ; slave, dave-z; lad, lad-z; dog, 
dog-z; hUl, hiU-^ ; drum, drum^; hen, henrz; bar, 
bar-z ; day, day^z ; flea, flea-z ; bow, bow< ; spelt slabs, 
slaves, lads, dogs, hills, drums, hens, bars, days, fl^as, 
bows, 

§ 119. Having gone through the details given above, 
we are now enabled to give the rule for the formation 
of the plural in more general language. We can now 
say that the greater part, of the English plurals is 
formed by the addition of the sound of s, modified ac- 
cording to the termination of the singular. 
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§ 120. Plural of certain words in f. — The following 
words end in the sharp mute/; hafy halfy mfe, life, calf, 
leaf Now, according to § 117, their plurals should be 
formed by the addition of the sound of « in seal, and so 
be loafs, halfs, wifes, lifes, calfs, leafs (pronounced loafee, 
hcdfce, wifce, lifce, ccUfoe, leafce). This, however, is not 
the case. Their plurals are formed by the addition of 
the sound of z in zeal, and are loaves, halves, loives, lives, 
calves, leaves (pronounced loavz, halvz, mvz, livz, calvz, 
leavz) ; the sound of the / being changed into that of v. 
Respecting these words we must observe : 

1. That the vowel before / is lo^. Words like muff, 
where the vowel is short, form their plurals by means of 
the sound of the s in seal; as muff, muff'S (pronounced 
muffce^. 

%. That they are all of Anglo-Saxon origin. In the 
words mischief, chief, handkerchief, grief, relief, the plural 
is formed as in muff; that is, by the addition of the 
sound of 8 / as mischirfs, chiefs, &c. 

Putting these two facts together, we can use more 
general language, and say that 

When a word end^ in the sound of /, preceded by a 
long vowel, and is of Anglo-Saxon origin, the plural is 
formed by the addition of the sound of the z in zeal. 

To this rule there are two exceptions. 

1. Dwarf; a word of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which 
forms its plural by means of the sound of 8 — dwarfs 
(pronounced dwarfce). 

2. Beef ; a word not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but 
which forms its plural by means of the sound of z — 
})een)es (pronounced beevz). 

If we ask the reason of this peculiarity in the form- 
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ation of the plurals of these words in -/, we shall find 
reason to beHeve that it Hes with the singular rather than 
the plural forms. In Anglo-Saxon, / at the end of a 
word was sounded as v; and it is highly probable that 
the original singulars were sounded loav, kah, mive, 
calVf leav, 

§ 121. Plural forms m -ce. — 1. According to § 1 18 
the word penny should form its plural by meaUs of the 
sound of the z in zeal. It does so, and, consequently, 
there is the plural form pennies (penniz) : but, besides 
this, there is the form pefnce. 

Now there are two plurals to the word penny, be- 
cause there are two meanings. Six pennies means six 
separate penny-pieces. Six pence (or sixpence) means a 
single coin equivalent to six penny-pieces. 

The plural pen>ce has a further peculiarity. Accord- 
ing to § 118, it ought to end in the sound of z in zeal^ 
which it does not: it ends in the sound of s in seal. 
This serves to distinguish it from the plural of pen^ 
which is penz (spelt pen^), 

%. Dice. — This word ends in the sound of s in seal^ 
when, according to § 118, it should end in the sound of 
z in zeal. This serves to distinguish dice for play from 
dies (diez) for coining. 

§ 122. Equivocal forms from Singulars in s. — The 
Number of the following words has always been a mat- 
ter of discussion amongst Grammarians. 

1. Alm^. — Some say, these alms are useful ; in which 
case the word alms is plural. Others say, this alm^ is 
useful ; in which case the word alms is singular. Now 
in the word alm^ the -s is no sign of the plural number, 
but part of the original singular, like the s in goose or 
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loss. The Anglo-Saxon form was celmesse. Notwith- 
standing this, we cannot say alms^s in the same way 
that we can say loss-^. Hence the word altns is, in 
respect to its original form, singular ; in respect to its 
meaning, either singular or plural. 

ft. Riches, — Most writers say, rU^ies are v,srfat ; in 
which case the word riches is plural. Still there are a 
few who say, riches is useful ; in which case the word 
rickes is singular. Now in the word rickes the -« is no 
sign of the plural number, since there is no such «i^5- 
stantive as rich ; on the contrary, it is part of the origi- 
nal singular, like the s in distress. The form in the 
original French, from which language it was derived, 
was ri(^tesse. Notwithstanding this, we cannot say riches^ 
€S in the same way that we can say distress-^. Hence 
the word riches is, in respect to its original form, sin- 
gular; in respect to its meaning, either singular or 
plural, most frequently the latter. 

3. Neu^ — Some say, this news is ffood; in which 
case the word news is singular. More rarely we find 
the expression these news are good ; in which case the 
word news is plural. Now in the word news the -« (un- 
like the s in alms and riches) is no part of the original 
singular, but the sign of the plural, like the « in trees. 
Notwithstanding this, we cannot subtract the s, and say 
neWf in the same way that we can form tree from trees. 
Hence the word news is, in respect to its original form, 
plural; in respect to its meaning, either singular or 
plural, most frequently the former. 

4, Means. — Some say^ these means are useful; in 
which case the word m^eans is plural. Others say, this 
means is useful ; in which case the word means is sin- 
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gular. Now in the word mearu the -« (unlike the a in 
alms and riches^ but like the s in v^ewa) is no part of the 
original singular, but the sign of the plural, like the a 
in trees. The form in the original French, from which 
language the word is derived, is moyeny singular ; moy- 
en«, plural. If we subtract from the word means the 
letter s, we say mean. Now as a singular form of the 
word m^eans, with the sense it has in the phrase ways 
and msansy there is in the current English no such 
word as m^an^ any more than there is such a word as 
new from news. But, in a different sense, there is the 
singular form m^an ; as in the phrase the golden meaTi^ 
meaning middle course. Hence the word means is, in 
respect to its form, plural ; in respect to its meaning, 
either singular or plural. 

5. Pains, — Some say, these pains are welUtaJcen ; in 
which case the word pains is plural. Others say, (Ms 
pains is well-taken ; in which case the word pains is 
singular. The form in the original French, from which 
language the word is derived, is peine. The reasoning 
that has been applied to the word means is closely appli- 
cable to the HQX^ pains, 

6. The same also applies to the word amends. The 
form in French is aw/ende^ without the •s, 

7. MathematicSy Physics, Metaphysics, Optics, Politics, 
Ethics, Pneumatics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Mechanics, 
Dynamics, Statics. — All these words are plural in form ; 
in sense they are either singular or plural. 

§ 123. The words just noticed may be called Equivo- 
cal forms. In words like alms and riches the original 
s of the singular is confounded with the s the sign of 
the plural. In the remainder the s, the sign of the 
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plural, is taken for a part of the original singular. 
This confusion prevents the words in point from hav- 
ing either true singulars, like new, mean, pain ; or true 
plurals, like riches-es, almS'^s* 

If the reason of this confusion be inquired into, it 
will be found, 

1. That all the words in question are of foreign 
origin. 

2* That in sense they are partly singular and partly 
plural. Alms means either a number of separate dona'- 
tions taken seveMly, or a number of separate donations 
dealt loith as a single act of charity. In the first case 
the plural, in the second the singular sense predomi- 
nates. 

§ 124. Plurals not ending in -s. — Besides the usual 
plural forms in s (JaJther-s, son's)^ there are four other 
methods in English of expressing a number of objects. 

1. By the change of vowel. 

2. By the addition of -en, or -n. 

3. By the addition of -cr, or -r. 

4. By a combination of some two of the preceding 
methods. 

§ 125. Plurals formed by a change of vowel, — This 
class consists in the present English of the following 
words : 

1 . Many singular ; mew, plural. The vowel a changed 
to the vowel ee. 

2. Footy sing. ; feet^ pi. The vowel oo (sounded as 
the ou in covM) changed to the vowel ee. 

3. 4. Toothy sing. ; teeth, pi. ; goose, sing. ; geese^ pi. 
The vowel oo (as in food) changed to ee (as in feet). 

5. 6. Mouse, louse, sing. ; mice, lice, pi. The diph- 
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thong ou changed to the diphthong i (as in night). The 
combinate ce, used instead of se, for the same reason as 
in pence and dice, i, e. lest, if written miscy lise, the words 
should be pronounced mize, lize, 

§ 126. Plurals formed by the addition of -en or -n. — 
In the present English the word oxen is the only speci- 
men of this form in current use. In the older stages of 
our language the number of words in -en was much 
greater than at present. 

hos-en=hose or stockings 
shoo-n=shoe-s 
ey-ne^eye-8 
bischop-en=bishop-s 
eldr-en= elder- s 
arw-en = arrow-s 
scher-en = shire-s 
doghtr-en = daughter- s 
sustr-en = sister-s 
uncl-en=uncle-s 
tre-en=tree-s 
souldr-en = soldier-s. 

§ 127. Plurals formed by the addition of-er. — In the 
A. S. the four following plurals are found ; cealf-rurs: 
calves, lamb'ru=lambs, egg-ru^=^eggsy cild'ru:=children. 
The peculiarity of these is that they are formed in -r. 
They are all words of the neuter gender. In certain of 
the provinces of England the plural form chUd-er still 
exists. This form, although absent in the current Eng- 
lish, is necessary to be observed, since it is the basis of 
the word chUd-r-en, The origin of the A. S. r is not 
satisfactorily determined. 
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§ 128. Plurals formed by a comhiruxtioni d:c. — Three 
words occur in this class. 

1. Kynetssccnvs ; a plural formed from a plural by 
the addition of -n ; as cow, Jcye, ky-ne, A combination 
of methods 1 & 2. (See § 124.) Kye is found in pro- 
vincial English and cjy in Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Children; a plural formed from a plural by the ad- 
dition of 'en; as child, child er, child^er'en^=,ckildren. 
A combination of methods S and 2. 

3. Brethren ; a plural formed from a plural by the 
addition of -en ; as brother, brether ? brether'en=brethren, 
A combination of methods 1 and 3. 

§ 129. Current and obsolete processes, — The present is 
a proper time for exhibiting the difference between the 
current and the obsolete processes of a language. 

By adding the sound of the s in seal to the word 
father, we change it into fathers. Hence the addition 
of the sound in question is the process by which the 
word father is changed into fathers. Such is the nature 
of a process in language. The process by which ox 
is changed into ox-en is the addition of the sound of the 
syllable -en. The words father and ox are said to be 
affected by a certain process ; and, as they are affected, 
the language, of which they form a part, is affected 
also. 

In all languages there are two sorts of processes; 
those that are in operation at a certain period^ and those 
that have ceased to operate. 

In illustration of this, let us suppose that from the 
Latin, Greek, French, or some other limguage a new 
word was introduced into the English; and that this 
word was a substantive of the singular number. Sup- 
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pose the word was teck, and that it meant a sort of 
dwelling-house. In the course of time it would be ne- 
cessary to use this word in the plural number ; and the 
question would arise as to the manner of forming the 
plural. 

Now there are five simple forms of the plural in 
English, and consequently five processes by which a 
singular is converted into a plural : 

1. The addition of -8, or -e«. 

2. The change of vowel 

3. The addition of -w. 

4. The addition of -r. 
Notwithstanding this, it is very certain that the 

plural bf a new word would not be formed in "cn (like 
oxen)y nor yet by a change of vowel (like feet)^ nor yet 
by the addition of r (as chUder), but by the addition of 
the sound of «, z, or ez, (like stack-Sj dog-z, loss-ez, spelt 
stack's, dogs, hss-es). 

This shews that the process by which ox is changed 
into ox-ent foot into feet, and chUd into children, is no 
longer in operation ; in other words, that it is obsolete ; 
whilst the process that changes father into fotker-s is 
still in operation ; in other words, current. 

With each and all of the forms in grammar, as they 
successively present themselves, we should ask whether 
they were brought about by a current process, or by an 
obsolete one. 

§ 130. Case, — It is necessary to understand the 
meaning of the following words ; Case, Nominative^ 
Accusative, Dative, Objective, and Possessive. This 
we can do by the examination of certain propositions. 
(§87, &c.) He is striking him; — ^these words form a 
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proposition, of which he is the suhject, is the copula, 
and striking him the predicate. Now he and Am, al- 
though the same parts of speech, of the same gender, 
and of the same number, appear* in different forms. In 
one there is the presence, in the other the absence, of 
the Ifetter m {he, hi-m). The reason of this is because 
the two words are in different cases. The same takes 
place with thei/ are striMng them. We cannot say him 
is striking he, nor yet them is striking they. We cannot 
even say him is striking, them are striking. If we 
examine farther, we shall find that he and they can, by 
themselves, form terms ; since we can say he is striking, 
and they are striking (where he alone is the subject) ; 
and since we can also say this is he, and these are they 
(where he and they alone constitute predicates). On the 
other hand, him and them can only form parts of terms ; 
&sheis striking them, they are striking him. Such is the 
difference in meaning between the words he and him. 

§ 131. When words differ from each other in meaning 
in the way that he and him, they and them differ, it is the 
habit more or less of languages to express this differ- 
ence of meaning by a difference of form. This is done 
with the words just quoted ; where ^ and they take one 
form, and him and them another. Differences of this 
sort, -expressed by difference of form, are said to consti- 
tute Cases. The word he is in one Case, the word him 
in another Case. So it is also with they and t?iem> 

§ 1 32. A noun is said to be in the Nominative Case 
when it can by itself constitute a term. The words he 
and father are Nominative Cases ; since we can say he 
is speaking, father is coming, this is he, this is father, 

§ 133. A noun is said to be in the Accusative Case 
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when, taken along with a verb, it and the verb together 
can form a logical term. The mn (subject) is (copula) 
warming him (predicate). Here the words wm^ng 
him form, by themselves, a term. 

§ 1 34. He is going London, In this proposition he 
is the subject, is the copula, going LondxmUlRR predicate. 
Now the words g(mig London give no sense, that is, the 
word London is not in the same relation to going, as 
him (in the sentence just quoted) was to warming. 
Add, however, the word to and the sense is good=Ile is 
going to London. Now the word London in this sen- 
tence, unlike the words he and him, has no distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of form. If, instead of London, it was 
London-e or London-^, it would form a case, and that 
case would be called a Dative. ^ 

§ 135. They fought with a sword. Here there is the 
substantive sword accompanied by the word with. In 
many languages, however, the word with would be 
omitted, and the word sword change its form. The 
Anglo-Saxon for they fought with the sword, was feohton 
sweorde, where no such word as vnih appeared in the 
sentence, but where the additional syllable -e served in- 
stead. This constituted in Anglo-Saxon a particular 
case. 

§ 136. This is a picture of John. Here there is the 
substantive John accompanied by the word of In 
many languages, however, the word of (or its equi- 
valent) would be omitted^ and the word John would 
change its form. This would constitute a fresh case. 
The meaning of the sentence this is a picture of John 
is this is a picture of which John is the subject, 

§ 137. This is JohrCs picture. Here the word John's 
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is unaccompanied by any word of the nature of to, with, 
or of. Instead of an accompaniment, it has undergone 
a change in form. The word John has been changed 
into Johns, Here a true case is constituted. 

Now the meaning of the sentence thi& is John's pic' 
ture, is, this is a picture in the possession of John, The 
idea of possession is expressed by the addition of the 
sound of the letter -« (John, John's), Hence John's is 
an example of what is called the Possessive Case. 

§ 138. The words to, vrith, of, and several other 
words like them are called Prepositions. 

§ 139.' The cases in the present English are three : 

1. Nominative : father ^ he. 

2. Objective: him. 

The Objective Case in English is equivalent to the Ac- 
cusative of other languages ; and it is also the case that 
follows prepositions : as he struck him ; he gave the book 
to him ; he took the book from him. 

The Objective Case and the preposition to are equiva- 
lents to the Dative Case of other languages. 

3. Possessive : his, father's. 

§ 140. The substantives in English have only two 
out of the three cases ; as there is no difference in form 
between a word with the sense of a nominative and a 
word with the sense of an objective case. We say the 
father teaches the son, or the son teaches the father. Hence 
the words son and father are either objective or nomina- 
tive, as the case may be. 

§ 141. The Possessive Case singular is formed in the 
spoken language from the nominative (or objective) 
case, in the same way as the nominative plural is formed 
from the singular (See § 1 13, &g.) 
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Such is the rule, to vhich there is only one exception. 
Words in / (§120) form their possessive case in the 
sound of « in seal ; as loafs^ vnfe's, calfsy and leafs, &c. 
sounded loafce, tvifce, calfce, legfce, and not loavz, udvez, 
calvzj leavz. We say the vdves are good-tempered, but 
the vdfe's temper is good ; the loaves are weU-baked, but 
the loafs baking is good ; the calves are well-fed, but the 
calf s feeding is good; the leaves are changing colour, but 
the leafs colour is changing, 

§ 142. The possessive case singular is distinguished, 
in the language as it is written, from the nominative (or 
objective) case plural by the insertion of an ' between 
the last letter of the original word and the letter -s ; as 
father, fathers, fathers ; the father^ s son ; the fathers are 
speaking. This, however, is merely a point of spelling. 
It does not affect the spoken language. 

Although at the present time identical, the posses- 
sive case singular and the nominative case plural were 
originally distinct. The first ended in -es, as endes, 
end*s ; the second in as, as end-as, ends. The ejection 
of the vowels (a and e) reduced the two words to the 
same form. 

§ 143. The possessive case plural, when formed at all, 
is formed, in the spoken language, from the nominative 
case of the same number, in the same way as the pos- 
sessive case singular is formed ; that is, by the addition 
of the sound of -« / as children, children's ; oxen, oxen*s : 
the children s bread ; the oxen's horns, 

§ 144. It is rare, however, that in the spoken lan- 
guage the possessive case plural differs at all from the 
nominative case plural. The reason of this may be seen 
in §45. As the nominative plural generally ends in -s^ 
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and as the possessive is also formed in -«, there would be 
too many sounds of 8 accumulated in a single word ; e, g. 
the possessive plural of trees would be treesesy and the 
possessive plural of fox would be fox-es-es ; as ihefoxeses 
taiU, Hence, in the spoken language, the nominative 
and possessive cases plural are alike whenever the 
former ends in the sound of -8. 

§ 145. In the tpriUen language the difference between 
the nominative (or objective) case plural, and the pos- 
sessive case plural, is expressed by the addition of a ' 
after the letter -«; — the trees are in leaf, but the trees* 
learns are coming out ; the skips are in full saU, but the 
ships' sails are spread. 

THB ADJECTIVE. 

§ 146. In the present English the Adjectives preserve 
the same form throughout both numbers, and in all 
genders. Consequently they are destitute of case ; the 
objective, the nominative, and the possessive senses 
being expressed alike. — A good many a good ttfoman, a 
good sword ; the good men, the good womeviy the good 
swords ; a good rnans son, a good woman's son, a good 
sword! s edge, 

§ 147, The only way in which adjectives change their 
form is in respect to the Degrees of Comparison. 

§ 148. The adjective in its simple form is called the 
Positive Adjective. From the adjective in its Positive 
form, are formed 1. the Comparative; 2. the Superlative 
Degree. 

§ 149. The sign of the Comparative Degree is equi- 
valent to the word more. In the word brtght-er, the 
syllable -er is the sign of the Comparative Degree. The 
word brigJU-er is equivalent in meaning to more bright. 
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§ 150. The sign of the Superlative Degree is equiva- 
lent to the word most. In the word brighl-esty the sylla- 
ble -est is the sign of the Superlative Degree. Also, 
the word Irvght-est is equivalent in meaning to the words 
TnoUhigkt. 

§ l^l. The comparative degree is formed from the 
positive by the addition of the syllable •er : as coldf cold-^ 
er ; rich^ rich-er ; dry^ dry-er ; low, louher. This is the 
manner in which the greater part of the English compa* 
ratives are formed. 

§ 152. The following positives have no comparative^ 
and alsO' no superlative forms — good^ body evily ill. 
There are in the current English no such words as 
goodeTf hadd-er, emUrer^ iU-er ; or good-est, hadd^esty 
evUl-esC, iU-est, 

§ 153. The following comparatives (and superla- 
tives) have no positive forms : tuorse^ worst ; hettety best. 
There are in the current English no such words as %oor 
Ka^hett. 

§ 154. The Comparative form dder, — The positive 
form old has two comparatives : a) the word old-er ; 
h) the word dd-er, A knowledge of the following facts 
will account for the form dder. In Anglo-Saxon there 
were several words, which, beside the addition of the 
syllable -re in the comparative degree^ also changed the 
vowel of the positive. 

A.S. Poflitiye. A. S. Comparative^ A S* Superlative. English. 
Lang Leng-re Leng-est Long 



Strang 


Streng-re 


Streng^est 


Strong 


Geong 


Gyng-re 


Gyng-est 


YoWflQ 


Sceort 


Scyrt-re 


Scyrt^st 


ShoH 


Heah 


Hy-rre 


Hyh-st 


High 


Bold 


Tld^e 


Yldrest 


Old 
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The Anglo-Saxon form pld^re explains ihe English 
form elder. The word dder is often used as a substan- 
tive. We say the elders of the people. 

§ 155. Latter, — The word late has two forms of the 
comparatiTe degree ; (1.) latery (2.) latter. In the first 
the vowel is the a mfate; in the second^ that of the a. 
mfat* 

§ 156. More. — As late as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth we find the positive form moe. From this, more 
is regularly derived. 

§ 157. NeOver. — The positive form nt^ is obsolete. 
It means Vm. From this the comparative form nethrer 
(in A. S. wt^tfrc) is regularly derived. In phrases like 
the Ndherlands, the nether regions f the word nether means 
hwt or lotver. 

§ 158. Ze8$4 — This form is not satisfactorily account- 
ed for. 

§ 159. I^ear. — This word^ although, in meaning, an 
adjective of the positive degree, is, in respect to its 
form, a comparative. The -r is no part of the original 
word. The Anglo-Saxon form is neah for the positive ; 
neorrref neorr^ and ny-r for the comparative. Hence — 

§ 160. Nearer is, in respect to its form, a double 
comparative, neor^-er. 

§ 161. Further, --^D^is means more in front or more 
forward. It is derived from the Ynx^fore^ as found in « 
foremost. Besides the change of the vowel from o to i£ 
(fore, fur4hr€T)y there is the addition of the sound of 
^, This sonnd was inserted in an early stage of lan- 
guage. It occurs in the Old High German forms 
wr-c^aro, foT'dnirOy vor-d-ero, for-drar^ far^-ir, and 
in the A. S./o7^, and English /or£^. 

■ 2 
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§ 162. Farther. — This means more far, or more dis^ 
tarU, It is derived from the word /ar, which appears 
in the following different forms : fairra^ Moeso-Gothic ; 
verro^ ver^fer. Old High German ; feor, Anglo-Saxon; 
fiarriy Old Norse. The proper comparative is formed 
.without the «A ; as verr-dr, verr-^ro, Old High German. 
In the English word far^h-er the th is inserted, either 
because /ar-«r is inharmonious^ or from the word being 
confounded v/ith fur'^th^er, 

§ 1 63. Former, — A comparative from the original 
word /ore. For the insertion of the m {for-m-er) see 
§ 176,177, 178. 

§ 164. Wane. — It is necessary to know that in the 
Moeso-Gothic the comparative degree was formed dif- 
ferently from the comparative degree in Anglo-Saxon, 
English, and the other allied languages. Instead of 
being formed by the addition of the sound, of -r, it was 
formed by the addition of the sound of -« or -z. 



Poritive. 


Comparative. 


English. 


aid 


ald-iza 


old, old-er 


sut 


sut-iza 


sweet, sweet-er 


blind 


blind-oza 


blind, blind-er 



In the latter stages of language this s became r. 
r In the word vforse we may suppose that there is a 
remnant of the old comparative in -8 or -z. The Moeso- 
Gothic form is vdirma, the Anglo-Saxon vyrsa, 

§ 165. The Superlative degree may be formed from 
the positive by the addition of the syllable -est ; as cold, 
oold-^st; rich, rich-est; dry^dry-e^; W, low-est. This 
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18 the manner in which the greatest part ot the English 
superlatives are formed. 

§ 166. Bea^ last* — By comparing these with the words 
hetther and htr^r (or laU-^^ we discover that the sound 
of t has heen lost. The full forms would he bett^ and 

§ 167. Least. — The nature of this form has not heen 
satisfactorily determined. 

§ 168. First. — A superlative from the original word 
fore, swp.Jir'St, 

§ 169. Worsts — By referring to § 164 we shall see 
that the comparatives in Moeso-Gothic were formed in 
'S or -2!. We have also seen that the Moeso-Gothic 
is supposed to exhibit the oldest forms of the lan- 
guages allied to the English. Hence it is considered 
that the oldest process for forming the comparative 
degree consisted in the addition of -s or -z ; and that 
it was during some later period that the sound of -s or 
'Z became changed into that of -r. 

By referring to § 165 it will be seen that the super- 
lative is formed from the positive by adding -st, or s 
followed by t. Such is the view that in the present 
English, and in most of the allied languages, it is neces- 
sary to take. It is clear, however^ that, if the compa- 
rative were formed by adding s instead of r, a different 
view might be taken. If the comparative degrees of 
words like sweet and blind were sweet-es (or sweet-ez) and 
hlivd-es (or blind-ez), just as they really were in Moeso- 
Gothic (§ 164), we might then say that the superlative 
was formed from the comparative by adding -t, instead 
of saying that it was formed from the positive by add- 
ing 'St, Now this is the view really taken by J. Grimm, 
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who, on all these points^ is the best authority in Europe ; 
in which case the word worst is a superlative regu- 
larly formed from the old comparatiFe form worse. 

§ 170. ifo<«.— See§ 186. 

§ 171. Nearest.— S^ § 159. 

§ 172. Next. — The superlative of nighy contracted 
from niffhest. The Anglo-Saxon forms were neahy 
nyh^y nehrsty nyh-ste. In A. S. the letter k was pro- 
nounced strongly, and sounded like g or h This 
fact is still shewn in the spelling; as n^h. In the 
word next this sound is preserved, slightly changed into 
that of h ; nextssnek-st. 

§ 173. Furthest.— See § 161. 

§ 174. Farthest.— See § 162. 

§ 175. Uldest — See§ 154, 

§ 176. Upmost, &c. — The common statement con- 
cerning words like upmost is, that they are compound 
words, formed by the addition of the word most : this, 
however, is more than doubtful. 

The Anglo-Saxon language presents us with the fol- 
lowing forms : 

Anglo-Saxon. EngliBh. 

innema (inn-ema) inmost (in-m-ost) 

utema (ut-ema) outmost (out-m-ost) 

si'Sema (sii5-ema) latest 

laetema (laet-ema) latest 

ni^ema (nitS-ema) nethermost (neth-er-m-ost) 

forma (for-ma) foremost (fbre-m-ost) 

seflema (aft-ema) aftermost (afl-er-m-ost) 

ufema (uf-ema) upmost (up-m-ost) 

hindema (hmd-ema) hindmost (hind-m-ost) 

midema (mid-ema) midmost (mid-m-ost) 



Besides these, tbare are in the other allied languages 
words like fruma^first (M- G.), aftwiMX,^silctM(JSl. G.)» 
miduma's^middle (M. G.) 

Now the words in question shew at once that, as far 
as they are concern ed, the m that appears in the last 
syllable of each has nothing to do with the word most. 

From the words in question there was formed, in 
Anglo-Saxon, a regular superlative form in the usual 
manner ; vk. by the addition of -st; as <j^ter^m-€fi,^fyr-m- 
est, kete-m-esty s^^-vn-est, yfe-tnrest, tUe-mr-esty inne-mrest. 

Hence, in the present English, the different parts of 
the syllable most (in words like v/pmost) come from 
different quarters. The m is the m in the Anglo-Saxon 
words vimenMy &c. ; whilst the 'St is the common sign 
of the superlative. Hence, in separating such words as 
midmos^mUi its component parts, we should write 

mid-m-ost not mid-most 

ut-m-ost — ut-most 

up-m-ost — up-most 

fore-m-ost — fore-most 

in-m-ost — in-most 

hind-m-ost — hind-most 

out-m-ost — out-most 

§ 177* In certain words the syllable m-ost is added to 
a word already . ending in er ; that is, already marked 
with the sign of the comparative degree. 



neth-er-m-ost 

utt-er-m-ost 

upp-er-m-ost 



hind-er-m-ost 

out-er-m-ost 

inn-er-m-ost 
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§ 1 78. Having accounted for the m in the words just 
mentioned, we can account for the m in the word former. 
F<yrmeT {for-m-er) is a regular comparative from the 
Anglo-Saxon /ormcK (for-m-^), 

FB0N0UN8. 

§ 179. Sections 102, 103 should now be carefully 
read over, and especial attention directed to the words 
^< name of an object** Section 91 should also be 
read. 

A substantive is the name of some object ; as horse, 
man) father , son, goodness, animal. 

As the name of some object, a substantive is capable 
of forming both the subject and predicate of propo- 
sitions. 

But, besides the names of objects, there are other 
words capable of forming both the subjects and predi- 
cates of propositions. 

These form a third class of noims, and are called 
Pronouns. 

/, tkou, we, ye, he, she, they, this, thai, these, those, 
&c« are Pronouns. 

None of these are the names of objects. 

The word / taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning with 
the person speaking. When William says /, it means 
William, When Thomas says /, it means Thomas, It 
denotes the speaker, whgever he may be ; but it is not 
the fixed name of any speaker whatever. 

The word thxm taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning with 
the person spoken to. When tihov, is said to William, 
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it means WiUiam. When thou is said to Thomas, it 
means Thomas, It denotes the person spoken to, who- 
ever he may be; but it is not the fixed name of any 
person spoken to in particular. 

The word we taken by itself is not the name of any 
persons in particular. It denotes the parties who are 
speaking ; and, when a different party speaks, it denotes 
different persons. 

The same principle applies to the word ye. 

The word he taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning accord- 
ing to the person spoken of. When he is said in speak- 
ing of William^ it means William. When he is said 
in speaking of Thomasy it means Thomas, 

The same view applies to she, it, and they. 

The word this taken by itself is not the name of one 
object more than another. It varies in meaning accord- 
ing to the object spoken of. When applied to an object 
near one person, it means one thing. When -applied to 
an object near another person, it means something 
else. 

The same applies to thaty these, and to several other 
words. 

As none of the words above are the names of 
one object more than another, they are not Tuzmes 
at all. 

Notwithstanding this, they can, each and all, form 
both the subjects and predicates of propositions ; as, 
I am he, thou art he, he is he, we are they, ye are they, 
they are they, I am the man, the man is he, this is the 
man, these are the women, the books are these, &c. 

Words that can form by themselves both the subjects 

■ 5 
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and predicates of propositions, and yet are not the 
names of objects, are called Pronouns, 

§ 180. The first ckss of pronouns consists of what 
are called the true Personal Pronouns. These are of 
two sorts* 1. Those of the First Person, vk, I, me, 
we, 2. Those of the Second Person, via^ thou, thee, ye. 

Pronouns cf the First Person, — / undergoes no 
change of form. It occurs only as a nominative case. 
For its other cases the words me and my are sub- 
stitutes. 

Me and my were originally the same word (me, meh, 
or m£C in A.S.)^ and consequently constituted one and 
the same case, via, the accusative. At present they 
form two cases ; me being an objectiTC^ and my a pos- 
sessive case. Such are the pronouns for the first 
person singular. 

§ 181. Those of the first person plural are, for the 
nominative^ we; possessive, our ; objective, us. Al- 
though much altered, the words we, (mr, and us are 
modifications of one and the same original form. The 
Danish forms are m, vor = we, our ; and in A.S. we 
find user and ure equally. 

§ 182. Personal Prommns of the Second Person. — 
Nominative, thou; possessive, thy; objective, thee. 
Thee and thy were originally one and the same word 
(ye, peh, fee, A.S.), and consequently constituted one 
and the same case, viz. the accusative. At present they 
form two cases ; thee being an objective, and thy a pos- 
sessive case. Such are the pronouns for the second 
person singular. 

§ 183. Those of the second person plural are: N; ye, 
possess, your, object, you. 



The Demomtrtxtive Jhronouna* — ^The Demonstrative 
Pronouns derive their name from the Latin 'word de^ 
monstroy I shew, or poijU <nU. The words ^is and that 
are used in pointing out objects, and for that reason are 
called Demonstrative. All the pronouns included m 
this class are not, in the present stage of the English 
language, so thoroughly demonstrative as the words this 
and that (this rnan, that horse). Still they are more or 
less of that character. 

§ 184*. The Demonstrative Pronouns are of thrae 
sorts: 1. Demonstrative Pronouns partaking of the 
nature of Personal Pronouns; h£, she, 2, True De- 
monstrative Pronouns ; this, that. 3. The Definite Ar- 
ticle the, 

§ 185. 1. Demonstrative Pronouns partaking of the 
nature of Personal ProTumns, — These are generally 
called Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. The 
reasons for changing their denomination are given in 
« The English Language,". § 251. Their number is 
two: 1. he; £. she, > 

He. — In the present stage of the English language 
the declension of this word is defective. It consists at 
present of the following forms, (l.yit; a true form for 
the neuter gender, of which the letter t was the sign. 
The form in A. S. was hit (hi^). The loss of the h has 
done much to disguise tl^e nature of the present word 
(it)f which is a true formation from he. (2.) ffim, origin- 
ally a dative conunon to the masculine and neuter gen- 
ders ; now an objective case, and restricted to masculines 
only (Ai-wi). (3.) His. (hi-s) now and originally a true 
possessive. In A. S., however, it was common to both 
the masculine and neuter genders ; the word its (i-t's) 
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being, in that stage of the language^ unknown* (4.) Her 
(^-r), originally hire, or hpref used in A. S. either as a 
dative or a possessive ; used in modem English as a 
possessive (her book), or an objective (he led her). (5.) 
Its a possessive irregularly formed. The t being mistaken 
for an original part of the word, the form ut-s was de- 
rived from it. The t, however, as has been already 
stated, was no original part of the word, but the sign of 
the neuter gender. The Anglo-Saxon declension of the 
word he was as follows. The parts that are absent from 
the present English are printed in Italics. 





M. 


F. 


N. 


Plural, aU 
Genden. 


Nom, 


he 


heo 


hit 


hi 


P088. 


his 


hire 


his 


hira 


Bat. 


him 


hire 


him 


him 



Ace. or Ohj. kme hi hit hi 

Obs, The whole of the plural forms is lost. 

She — occurs only as a nominative case, undergoing 
no change of form. For its other cases the word her 
is employed in the singular, and the words t^y, their, 
and them in the plural number. 

§ 1 86. 2. True Demonstrative Pronouns. — Under this 
class come the two words this and that. 

§ 1 87. This. — This word appears in two forms : nomi- 
native singular, ^is ; nominative plural, these. In A. S. 
it was declined as fully as the word he. (See § 185.) 

§ 188. That. — Originally a true form for the neuter 
singular (nomin. and objective)^ of which t (as in it) 
was the sign, tha-t. In A. S. it was declined as fully as 
the word this (see § 187)* At present its declension is 
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limited. In the singular number it is undeclined. In 
the plural it takes two distinct forms. 

1. First form, — Nomin. and objective plural, ifum. 
This is the plural of I^Kxt when it preserves its true 
demonstrative sense, and when it is opposed to these; 
e.g. these men, those horses. 

2. Second form, — Nom. eAey, poss. their, object, them. 
This is the plural of that when it is used instead of the 
lost plural forms of he (see § 185), and takes the sense 
of the demonstrative pronoims partaking of the nature 
of personal pronouns. (See § 185.) 

§ 189. 3. The Definite AHide. — The (the man, the 
m^n) undeclined. 

§190. The true Possessive Pronouns. — This is my 
hook ; this is a hook of mine. In each of these proposi- 
tions we make an assertion as to the nature of a book. We 
state what the book is in regard to ownership or pos- 
session. We assert that it is my book, that it is a book 
belonging to me, that it is a book of mine rather than 
of any other person. In this case the words my and 
mime denote possession ; and, as they are pronouns, they 
may be called Possessive Pronouns. The same applies 
to <Ay and thine, her and hers, our and ours, your and 
yours, their and theirs. This is thy book ; this is a book 
of thine ; and so on throughout. 

Between, however, the words my, thy, our, your, her, 
and their on one side, and mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, 
^leirs on the other side, there is the following difference. 
^y^ ^y) <^^* your, her, and their signify possession, 
because they are possessive cases. They cannot, how- 
ever, be called true Possessive Pronouns, because it is 
only in one particular form that they have that cha* 
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racter; me, thee, we, ye, they have no power of the kind. 
Mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs signify possession 
for a different reason. They partake of the nature of 
adjectives^ and in all the allied languages are declined 
as such. 

In opposition to the words my, thy, our, your, her, 
their, they may be called the true Possessive Pronouns. 
Respecting the di£Ference between these two classes of 
words, more may be seen in the Syntax. Those who are 
familiar with the classical languages may at once compre- 
hend the distinction* My and thy are the equivalents 
of Tnei and tui ; mine and thine^ of meus (mea, meum^) 
and tuvs (tua, tuum); and, like m£vs (mea, meum); tutu 
(tua, tuum), mine and ^ine were once declined. This 
last fact is conclusive as to their adjectival character. 

§ 191. In treating of the structure of the true pos- 
sessive pronouns, we must ask the following questions. 

1 . As to the kind of pronoun from which they are 
derived ? Mine and thine, ours and yours, are derived 
from the true personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons respectively; hers and theirs from the diemon- 
strative pronouns partaking of the nature of personal 
pronouns. 

2. As to the number from which they are derived ? 
Ours, yours, and theirs are derived from the plural 
forms our, your, and their* 

§ 192. After this we must take the whole of the 
true possessive pronouns, six in number, and divide 
them into two classes. 

1. The possessive pronouns in -n. Mine, thine. 

2. The possessive pronouns in r«.. Ours, yours, hersj 
theirs. 
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§ 198. Fint class. — Mine, thine. In these fdrms the 
-n is no part of the original word ; mirn, thi-n. Whe- 
ther it had originally the power of a case^ and after- 
wards hecame adjectival, is undetermined. The forms 
in -n, confined to the true personal pronouns, and^ in 
them, to the singular numher, is of great antiquity. 
They occur in the A. S. as min and yi/riy and hy some 
grammarians are dealt with as cases. Like metis and 
tuus in Latin, they were declined ; e. ^. min, mine, 
mtnne, mvnum, mvnra* 

Second class. — Forms in -s — comprising the pos- 
sessives deriyed from the demonstrative pronouns par- 
taking of the nature of personal ones, and from the 
true personal pronouns when in the plural number.—^ 
hers, theirs, ours, yours; or, her»s, their-s, our-s, your^s ; 
or, (the analysis being carried farther still,) he-r-s, 
theirr-^, ottrr-s, yow^-s. Although adjectival in mean- 
ing, these /orm« originated a* cases ; and that since the 
Anglo-Saxon period. The s is the s of the genitive 
case ; so that, in these words, we have a case formed 
from a case. 

The true possessive pronouns may also be called the 
Absolute Possessive Pronouns. 

§ 194. The Interrogative Pronouns. — If we say, 
who is Ms ? whose hooh is this f what is this ? whom do 
you speak to? vfe ask so many questions. The Latin 
word for to question is vrUerrogare. The words who, 
whom, what, whose are pronouns. Being used in ask- 
ing questions, they are called Interrogative Proinouns. 

Wkati whose, whom are all cases of the word who, 
which is declined like he. Nominative masculine, who ; 
nominative neuter, whait (wha-t) ; possessive, whose 
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(who^) ; objective, whom (who-m). For the true nature 
of whichf see § 200. 

§ 195. It may be seen that the pronouns have more 
cases than the substantives. Besides the possessive 
forms in -«, such as hi-s, who-sej ours, &c., there is a 
distinction between the nominative and objective forms. 
Nom. he, they, who. Object, him, them, whom, her. 

§ 196. It may also be seen that in the pronouns are 
preserved vestiges of a grammatical expression of 
gender. /-^ tka4, and whd-t are true neuter signs ; 
t being the original sign of the neuter gender. In the 
present Danish, Swedish^ Norwegian^ and Icelandic, 
and in the old Norse and Moeso-Gothic, all neuter 
adjectives end in -t. 

§ 1 97. With three exceptions the pronouns exhibited 
above are the only ones whereof there is any declension. 
The rest are wholly undeclined, except 

§ 198. 1. One. — When the word means people <U 
large, and so has a general signification, it is declined 
like a substantive. Nominative singular^ one; posses- 
sive, one*8 ; nom. plur. ones. Examples : one is apt to 
love one's self; my wife and little ones are well. 

§ 1 99. With respect to the word one, it must be observ- 
ed that it has nothing to do with the number one, or 1 . 
It is derived from the French word on (as in on dU), 
which in its older forms is om, omme, hovnme; and 
which originates in the Latin word Aomo = a Trum^ 
Instead of (me says, the Germans at tho. present mo- 
ment say, Tnan sagt, or, man says. 

2. Oih&r. — Declined like father. This is that mans, 
that is the others. The others are coming* 

8. Sdf. — Declined like leaf Plural, ourselves, your^ 
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'ielve$. The genitive form gelfs is not founds although 
there is no reason why it should not occur in phrases 
like the following. Question: — Are you sure this is 
y<mr oton property ? Answer ; — Yes ! I am sure it is 
my own selfs. 

§ 200. The present is a proper place for explaining 
the true nature of the word which. The general opi- 
nion is that it is the neuter of who. Now it is a neuter 
in meaning only ; and that not always. The true neu- 
ter /on» of wlw is wha-U Which is a compound word, 
formed out of the word whoy and the word lUce, Thus 
we have in M. G. hvi-leiks ; O. H. G. htte-lih ; A. S. 
hun-lc ; Old Frisian, hwe-lik ; German^ vfe4^ ; Lowland 
Scotch^ whi-Uc ; English, whi-ch (the I heing softened 
down and lost). 

The same is the case with the word such. M. G. 
sva-leUcs ; O. H. G. sd-Uh ; Old Saxon, s:w-lic ; A. S. 
swi-lc; German, sol-di; English, svrch, 

THE NUMERALS. 

§ 201. Cardinal Numbers. — It rarely happens that 
ihe cardinal numbers (ofne^ twoy three^foury &c.) are^n 
any language declined throughout. The word one is 
naturally singular, so that it has no need of taking any 
particular form in order to distinguish it from a plural. 
In like manner, the rest of the numbers are naturally 
plural, so that words like/t^e and ^ have no need of 
taking any p^cular form to distinguish them from 
singulars. These facts do away the necessity of any 
forms expressive of number. The expression of case 
and gender is not so naturally superfluous : and, hence, 
in many languages the earlier numerals are declined. 
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In the present English aU the cardinals are undeclined. 
One antiquated word^ however, preserves a trace of an 
earlier Anglo-Saxon declension. The word ttaam was 
originally the accusative masculine of twd (twd-n^ A. S» 
twegen). It may he interesting to he informed that the 
original accusative form in A. S. for adjectives and 
pronouns in the masculine gender and singular numher 
ended in -n, or -n«, and that the original accusative 
form of he and who were not him and hwam (JU^m^ 
hf3i<jB*m\ hut hine and ktvame [hir-ne, hwoB-ne), The 
forms in m that are at present current as ohjective 
cases (Jiim and uhom) were originally datives; Him 
in A. S. meant to hira^ and hwoBm in A« S. meant to 
whom* The word twain^ then, is of interest inasmuch 
as it is the only word wherein the original A. S. accu- 
sative ending is preserved. 

§ 20^. Ordmdt Nvmbers. — The cardinal numher one 
has no corresponding ordinal form derived from it. 
The word first is a superlative form derived from the 
root /or«. There is no such word as on^th. 

The cardinal numher two has no corresponding ordi- 
mil form derived from it. The word second is derived 
from the Latin secundus. There is no such word as 
two-th. 

The remainder of the cardinal numerals have corre- 
sponding ordinals derived from them. 
Cardinal. OrdinaL 

Three . * Thir-d. . 

Four . Four-th. 

Five . . Fif-th. 

Six . . Six-th. 

Seven . . Seven-th, &c. &c. 



The ordinal form is derived from the cardmal hy the 
addition of the sound th,^ subject to slight variations. 
In third, th becomes d. Injlfth, the vowel is shortened. 
In ^ird there is a transposition of the letter r. 

THE VERB.' 

§ 208. The verbs fall into two divisions. The first 
contains the Verb Substantive. The second contains 
the Common Verbs, or, speaking simply, the Verbs. 

§ S04. The §§ 93, 95, should tiow be read atten- 
tively. Words that, by themselves, can form the 
copulas of propositions, are called Verbs Substantive. 
/ am speaking f thou art tvritvng, he is wngingy she is 
playing, it is burning, we are apedkmg, ye are singing^ 
they are playing, summer is commg, vfinter is departing^ 
the horses are feeding, the sun is shimmg brighdy, the 
raiffi hfaUmgfast this rfwrnimg, I was mowng, we were 
speakmg, &c. In all these sentences the words am, 
art, is, are, was, and were, constitute by themselves 
copulas : that is^ they connect the subjects (/, thou, he, 
du, it, we, ye, they, wmter, the horses, the sun, the rain, I, 
and we) with the predicates (speaking, writing, singing, 
playing, burning, coming, departing, feeding, shining 
brightly, falling fast this morning, moving, speaking). 
Consequently they are all verbs substantive. The 
verbs substantive, in English, in their different forms. 



1. JSe; beest,^ being, been ; or be, be-est, be4ng, bee^, 
2» Am / art, are / or a-m, OrH, a^e. 

* As in iMn, 
' Obsolete. — Jf ^ou beest he, — Milton. 
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3. Was; wast, were, wert ; or tiHUy Vhcu-t, tth-ere, 

§ 205. Before we consider the nature of the Common 
Verbs, or Verbs properly so called, it is necessary to 
turn to § 92, and observe the words in the third 
column. 

Now, if we take any of these words, we shall find that 
it expresses an adion. So also speaking, harking, grow- 
mg, mouldering, cracking, crumbling, hunting, shooting, 
kiUvng, living, dying, are all words in which there is the 
notion of doing something, or of action. This is not 
the case with the words in the two first columns. In 
them there is no notion of action. 

Now the words in the third column, and words like 
them (grouri/ng, moiddering. Sec.) are adjectives of a 
peculiar sort. They are called Participles. A parti* 
ciple can constitute a predicate ; as / am speaking, &c. 
In this respect they agree with the common adjective^ 
But, besides this, they convey the notion of actions; 
which adjectives do not. 

§ 206. Refer- to § 204. Take any one of the propo* 
sitions contained in that section ; as / am speaking, &c. 
Omit the copula, or verb substantive (am). The re- 
mainder is I speaking ; which is nonsense. 

Reject, however, from the word speaking (speak-ing) 
the syllable -ingy and so reduce the word speaking to 
speak. The remainder is / speak, words which consti- 
tute a proposition, and make good sense. 

§ 207. The fact is, that the word speak constitutes at 
once both copula and predicate, and is equivalent to the 
words am speaking in the proposition / am speaking. 
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Also, the word ^eo^ combines the powers of the 
verb substantive (am) and of the participle (jspedking). 

Words that, by themselves, can form both a copula 
and a predicate at once are called Common Verbs, or 
Verbs properly so called, or, simply. Verbs. They can 
always be resolved into a verb substantive and a parti- 
ciple. 

§ 208. Participles are, therefore, akin both to the 
verbs and the adjectives. In the formation of proposi- 
tions they play the part of adjectives, but in respect to 
their meaning they are allied to the verbs ; inasmuch as 
they convey the notion of action. 

Every participle presupposes a verb. And every 
verb can be reduced to the verb substantive and a par- 
ticiple. 

§ 209. There are certain other nouns that denote 
action, and are the names of persons who perform some 
action, or agents. These are related to the substantive 
and verb, just as the participle is related to the adjective 
and verb. They are called Verbals. 

hunt-erz^a man who hunU, 
eat-erssza man who eats, 
drink-er^a man who drinks, 
sleep-er^sza man who deeps. 
feed-er=za m>an who feeds, 
grvnd-ev'ss.a man who grrnds, &c. 

§ 2 1 0. The verb is by most grammarians considered 
the most important of the parts of speech. From this 
view it derives its nattae. The Latin word verbum means 
word; and the verb has been held pre-eminently the 
word in language. 
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§ 211. The verbs must be considered in respect to 
(1.) Person, (%.) Number, (3.) Tense, (4.) Mood. Be- 
sides this, it must be remembered that tbej can take tbe 
form of Participles. 

§^12. P^«on.-^In the words thou tpeakettyiAke pronoun 
tkou is of the Second Person, and the verb gpeak, when 
taken along with it, has attached to it the syllable -est. 
The syllable -ett is an ending or termination. It shews 
that the word is taken with a pronoun of the second 
person. It. is called the Sign of the Second Person ; and 
the word tpeaked is said to be in the Second Person. 
The Sign of the Third Person is ^; ashe speaks, 

§ 213. NumJber* — ^When we say he reads, we speak of 
an action (the action of reading) performed by one person, 
or object. In this case the verb is Singular. But, when 
we say thep readf we speak of an action (the action of 
reading) performed by more than one person, or object. 
In this case the verb is Plural. 

There is sometimes a distinction of form between 
verbs singular and verbs plural ; in which case there is 
said to be a Sign of Number. 

§ 214. Tense. — When we use the word call, we speak 
of a certain action, namely, the action of calling. When 
we speak of the action that is taking place at the very 
time when we are speaking, we say / caU, thou 
oaUrest, he coU-b, toe caU, ye eaU, thepcall. But, if we 
speak of the action as having taken place at some other 
time which has passed by, we say IcalUed, thou caU-^d*^ 
he caHrcdt tue caU^dt ye called, they call-ed. Now the 
forms caU and caU-ed are different. The. form oaU 
denotes Present, the form caU-ed Past Time. The pre- 
sence of the additional sound -d is the Sign of Past Time ; 
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the absence of that sound is the Sign of Present Time. 
A word with t)ie sign of either past, present*, or any 
other (sqch as future) time, is said to be in a certain 
Tense. The word oaU is in the Present, the word 
caU^ in the Past Tense. 

§215. Mood* — ^When we t^y John walJcs^ we state 
something as a fact. We say positively that the action 
of walking is going on. 

When we say John I walk I we give orders for some- 
thing to take place ; vk, the action of walking. We do 
not say that the action of walking is positively taking 
place^ or going to take pUce. We only ei^press a wish 
that it should take place. 

When we say if John walkfagtj he tcUl fatigue himself 
we use the word toalk in a third sense* We do not 
say that the action of walking is taking place, or hi^ 
taken place, or will take place. Neither do we express 
a wish that it may take place. We say, however, that, 
if it do take place, something else will take place also ; 
viz. that the person who causes it to take place (John) 
will fatigue himself (that is^ the fatigue will take place}. 
Now in this case there is the idea of conditions an^ 
contingencies. John's fatigue is contingent upon his 
walking fast ; that is, it is the fast walking that John's 
fatigue depends on. The fast walking is the condition 
of John's fatigue. 

In the phrase John begins to tocUky the word Ufolk is 
in a different sense from any of the preceding. 

We shall now find on looking back that the word toalk 
has appeared in four different senses. It has, indeed^ 
all along expressed the action to tocUk ; but it has con* 
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▼eyed tbe idea of it under four different aspects^ or 

These different aspects, or manners^ are called Moods, 
from the Latin word modus zz a manner. In many 
languages the moods have particular signs, just like 
the tenses. In English the distinction between the 
moods is very slight. 

^ S16. In the sentence John walks, the word toalk is 
in the Indicative Mood. It indicates the fact of 
John's walking. 

In the command John ! walk I the word toalk is in the 
Imperative Mood. The word Imperative is derived 
from the Latin word impero:=.I command. 

In the sentence if John waUcfasty he will fatigue him- 
self the word walk is in the Conjunctive Mood. In this 
case there is generally conjoined to the verb some word 
like if aUhoughy &c. From this fact the mood is 
called Conjunctive ; from the Latin word conjungozzi 
conjoin^ or join together. 

In the sentence John begins to walky the verb walk is 
subordinate to the word begins. It merely states what 
the action is that John begins to perform (via. the a^Hon 
of walking). This it does and nothing more. It does not 
fix or define the manner of the action. It does not deter- 
mine whether it really takes place^ .or will take place 
under certain conditions. All this is done by the other 
verb (begins). This mood defines nothing, and is there- 
fore called the Infinitive Mood. 

§ 217. We now inquire how far the different (1.) 
Persons, (2.) Numbers, (3.) Tenses, and (4.) Moods are 
expressed by corresponding signs. 
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PERSON. 



§ 218. Sign of the First Person Singular. — Found 
in one verb only. In the word am (a-rri) the m is no 
part of the original word. It is the sign of the First 
Person Singular Present Indicative. Beyond this, no 
word in English has in any mood, tense, or number, 
any form of termination for the First Person. 

§219. Sign of the Second Person Singular. — The 
usual sign of the Second Person Singular is ^^st or -st ; 
as thou call-est. It occurs both in the present and past 
tenses ; thm called^stt thou spakest. Like the pronoun 
thou, it is rarely used except in formal discourse. 

§ 220. Sign of the Third Person Singular, — The 
usual sign of the Third Person Singular is the sound 
of the syllable -eth^ or of the letters s, z (or es) ; as 
he call-eth, or he call-s. The first of these two forms is 
only used in formal discourse. ' The Third Person is 
only found in the indicative mood, and in the present 
tense. We cannot say if he spedketh^ or if he speaks ; 
neither can we say he calledrthy or he caUed-s, he apak-eth, 
or h£ spake'8. 

Whether the addition be the sound of s in seal (as 
hit's), of z in zeal (as call-z), or of the syllable ez (as 
his8'€z)y depends upon the same circumstances as the 
use of the same sounds in the possessivei cases, and the 
nominatives plural. 

§ 221. Throughout the whole of the plural there are 
no signs of the persons, or change of form : we call, 
ye caU, they call ; we called, ye called, they called. 

In respect to Person the following peculiarities de- 
serve notice. 

F 
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§ 222. Forms mngest and s&ngest, — In Anglo-Saxon, 
the word sing, and a great number of words like it, took 
in the past tense a different vowel for the second person 
from the one found in the first and third ; e. g, Ic sang 
(/ 8ang)f he sang (he sang\ were the forms for the first 
and third persons singular; where the vowel was (u 
But the second person singular was yu sange (thou 
sangest) ; where the vowel was m. In this way were con- 
jugated (amongst others) the following verbs: smmy 
hegin^ sing^ spring^ ring, innk, dri/nk, shrink, run. In 
all these words the second singular of the past tense 
was formed in u ; whilst the first and third persons took 
the vowel a ; e.g, yu swamme, yu on-gnnne, fu txmge, yu 
sprunge, yu rwnge, yu srnice, yu drance, yu rmine,^=thou 
summmest, thou begunnest, thou txmgest, &c. &c. ; and, on 
the other hand, Ic (or he) swsan,, Ic (or he) ongsam, Ic 
or he) s&ng, Ic (or he) spr&ng, Ic (or he) reaig, Ic (or 
he) sank, Ic (or he) drank^ Ic (or he) rann^zl (or he) 
swam, I (or he) began, &c., &c. There were no such 
forms in Anglo-Saxon as Ic (or he) summm, or as yu 
9wamme, Now this distinction of person is not adhered 
to in the present English. It is the author's opinion that 
the writers and speakers who say / (or he) sang, say 
also thou sangest ; whilst those who say thou sangest, say 
also / (or he) sung. 

§ 223. Second Persons not ending in -st. — In five words 
the sign of the second person singular is not ^est (as in 
rectd'€St), but 't; as ar-t, waS'-t, wer^t, shal^t, wil't: thou 
ar-t, thou was't, thou wer-i, thou shal-t, thou wil-U There 
are no such words as ar-est, toas-est, weT'-esA, iMl^est ; 
and the word urill-^ when used at all^ is different in 
sense from unl-t. 
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Now in the M(BBo-Gothic and the Old Norse, the se- 
cond singular of a certain class of preterites ended in -t : 
as 8v6r-t (mor-est), grdip^ {gripedUst)^ M. G. ; hrann-t 
(bum-ed-st)f gaf-t (gav-est), Old Norse. 

Again> in the same languages ten words, of which 
skal {shaU) is one, were never formed in respect to their 
persons like present^ hut always like preterite tenses : 



Mcei 


M'Gotkic, 


Singular, 


Plural. 


1. skal. 


skul-um. 


2. skal-t. 


skul-uf. 


d. skall. 


skul-un. 


Old Norse, 


Singular, 


Plural. 


1. skall. 


skul-um. 


2. skal-t. 


skul-ut$. 


d. skal. 


skal-u. 



It is most probable that the -t in ar-t, was-t, wer-t, 
8hal4, tffil'tf is the "t of the second singular preterite in 
the MoBso-Gothic and the Old Norse. 

NUMBBBS. 

§ 224. In the words a-m, speak^est, speak-eth (or 
speakhs), the sounds of -m, -est, and -etk (or -«), re- 
spectively denote a difference of person. They also 
denote, a difference of number, since they are found only 
in the singular. But this they do in a secondary way. 
They are truly the signs of persons : the only real sign 
expressive of a difference of number occurs in the past 
tense of the indicative mood of the verb substantive. 

f2 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


I was. 


We were. 


Thou wast. 


Ye were. 


He was* 


They were. 



§ 225. ^ung and mng, — By referring to § 222, we 
shall see that in Anglo-Saxon the vowel in the second 
person singular in the preterite of words like rnig {sang^ 
sung,) was difiPerent from that in the first (ic mng, ]m 
sunge). The same took place in respect to the num- 
bers; e.g. 

Ic arn, / ran. We umon, we run. 

Ic ongan, / began. We ongunnon, we begun. 

Ic span, / ^an. We spunnon, we spun. 

Ic sang, / sang. We sungon, we sung. 

Ic swang, Iswang. We swungon, we swung. 

Ic dranc, / drank. We druncon, we drunk. 

Ic sane, / sank. We suncon, we sunk, 

Ic swam, / swam. We swummon, we 8W3im. 

Ic sprang, / sprang. We sprungon, we sprung, 

Ic rang, / rang^ We rungon, we rung. 

There are no such forms in A. S. as ic (or he) swumm, 
or as we (ge or hi) swsmmon. Now this distinction of 
person is not adhered to in the present English. It is 
the author's opinion that the writers and speakers who 
say / (or he) sang, say also we (j/e or they) sang ; whilst 
those who say we {ye or Ihey) swuvfby say also / (or he) 
swum. 

MOODS. 

§ 226. The only instance in English of a verb in 
one mood being distinguished from a verb in another by 
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any positive sign, occurs in the conjugation of the word 



Indicative, 


Subjunctive. 


Singular. 
I was. 
Thou wast, 
l^Qwas, 


Plural. 
We were. 
Ye were. 
They were. 


Singular, Plural 
If I were. If we were. 
Ui\LO\jiwert, If ye were. 
K he v>ere. If they were. 



§ 227. In the sentence John wdUcs^ as compared with 
the sentence if John walk he unU he fatigued^ there is a 
difiPerence between the words walk^ (indicative), and 
the word walk (conjunctive). The conjunctive omits 
the sign of the person (-«). This, however, is only a 
negative sign, and consequently scarcely constitutes a 
positive distinction in form between the two moods. 



TENSES. 

§228. The tenses in English are two: 1. the Pre- 
sent, as / caUf I IpeaJc ; 2. the Past, as / called, I 
spoke. The past tense is also called the Preterite, from 
the Latin word prceteritus=gone hy or past. 

§ 229. Participles, — The participles in English are 
two: 1. the Present Participle Active, as call-ing, 
speak'ing; 2. the Past Participle Passive, as call-ed, 
spok-en, 

§ 2d0. The English verbs fall into two classes, ac- 
cording to the forms of their past tense and their past 
participles. Instead of Class, the grammarians often 
say Conjugation ; so that the verbs may be said to fall 
into two Conjugations* 
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THB BTBONO CONJUGATION. 



§ 231. The CoDJugation of verbs that demands the 
first notice is called the Strong Conjugation. The 
meaning of the word Strong as applied to the conjuga- 
tion of verbs may be seen § 255. 

Verbs of the strong conjugation form their past (or 
preterite) tense from the present by simply changing 
the vowel. Thus sang is formed from sing by changing 
i into a, fdl (the past tense) from fall (the present 
tense) by changing the a into e ; and so on through- 
out: speak^ gpake or spoke ; steals stole; drink, drank ; 
draw, drew, &c. 

§ 232. Verbs of the strong conjugation form their 
participle passive by the addition of -en, generally ac- 
companied by a change of vowel> as «peak, spok-en. 

§ 233. Sometimes the -en in the present language is 
omitted, z&find, founds In all these cases it must espe- 
cially be remembered that this rejection of the -en occurs 
only in the later stages of our language. In words like 
found the original participle was funden, and so on 
throughout. In many cases both forms occur : as drink ; 
participle drunken, or drunk» 

§ 234. The vowel of the participle is often, though 
not always (took, taken)^ the same as the vowel of the 
past tense ; as spoke, spoken. When this is the case, 
and when, at the same time, the -en (or -n) is rejected, 
the past tense and the participle passive have' the same 
form ; as I found, I have found. In this case it seems as 
if the past tense was used for the participle. Now it is 
only in a few words,^ and in the most modem forms of 

* Hold, present ; held, past ; holden, obsolete part ; held, part. 
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our language, that this is really done. The participle 
is naturally formed independently of the preterite. 

§295, The participles passive are exhibited in the 
fourth and fifth columns of the ensuing list. The fourth 
column contains the full participles in -en (many of which 
are more or less obsolete), the fifth those where the n is 
omitted.. The asterisk (*) denotes that the word is 
more or less obsolete. The note of interrogation (?) 
denotes that it is a matter of doubt whether the word to 
which it is attached be sufficiently established by usage. 

§ 236. Several strong verbs have two forms of the 
past tense : as 8pake, spoke ; sang, sung. Some of these 
double forms are capable of explanation. See §§ 225 
and 222. 

§ 237. The past tenses of the strong verbs are exhi- 
bited in the second and third columns of the ensuing 
list; the. second column being appropriated to those that 
have two forms. The asterisk (*) denotes that the 
word to which it is attached is obsolete. The letter 
(p) indicates that the word to which it is attached is 
explained in §§ 225 and 222. 

This letter stands for plural, and it is supposed that 
the forms by the side of which it appears are derived 
from the plural forms as exhibited in § 225, or from 
(whiat is the same thing) those of the second person 
singular as exhibited in § 222. 

PARTICIPLE. 
•. «-«« PASTTBN8B. PAST TBNSB. PARTICIPLB. /oi,^^^„^ 

PRB8BNT. (First form.) (Second form.) (FuU form.) ^^^j 



held 



&u 


feU 


Men 


befaU 


befell 


befaUen 


hold 


held 


holden 


diaw 


drew 


drawn 
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PRB8BNT. 


PARTICIPLE. 
PA8TTBN8B. PAST TBN8B. PARTICIPLK. /Qu^-^^n^a 

(First form.) (Second form.) (FuU form.) ^ fo^j 


Bhew 


shew 


, 


shown 


, , 


slay 


slew 


, 


B]n.in 






fly 


flew 


. 


flown 






blow 


blew 


. 


blown 






crow 


crew 


, 


• crown 






know 


knew 


. 


known 






grow 


grew 


. 


grown 






throw 


threw 


. 


thrown 






let 


let 


, 


> . • 


let 


beat 


beat 


, 


beaten 


beat 


heave 


•hove 


, 


♦hoven 




cleaTe 


•clove 


♦clave 


cloven 


• 


weave 


wove 


, 


woven ' 


* * 


freeze 


froze 


, 


frozen 


, 


steal 


stole 


♦stale 


stolen 


. , 


speak 


spoke 


♦spake 


spoken 


. 


swear 


swore 


♦sware 


sworn 


, 


bear 


bore 


♦bare 


borne 


. 


bear 


bore 


♦bare 


bom 


, , 


forbear 


forbore 


. 


forborne 


. 


tear 


tore 


♦tare 


torn 


Ptore 


shear 


♦shore 


. 


shorn 




wear 


wore 


•ware 


worn 


. , 


break 


broke 


brake 


broken 


Pbroke 


shake 


shook 




shaken 


, 


take 


took 




taken 


, , 


forsake 


forsook 




forsaken 


. 


stand 


stood 




, , 


stood 


understand 


understood 




. . • 


understood 


• 


quoth 




. 


. 


get 


got 


*gat 


gotten 


?gpt 


beget 


begot 


♦begat 


begotten 


Pbegot 


forget 


forgot 




forgotten 


forgot 


eat 


ate 


ete 


eaten 


eat 


seethe 


♦sothe 


. 


sodden 


•sod 


tread 


trod 


•trad 


trodden 


trod 



BTBONG C0NJX7OATION. 
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PRB8BNT. 


PASTTKN8B. PAST TKN8B. PARTICIPLB. /<aK«^««*,1 

(First form.) (Second form.) (FuU form.) ^ f^,) 


come 


• 


came 


• . 


come 


overcome 


• • 


overcame 


overcome 


bid 


bade 


bid 


bidden 


bid 


forbid 


forbade 


forbid 


forbidden 


forbid 


sit 


sate 


. • 


• • 


sat 


give 
forgive 
He 
wake 


gave 
forgave 
lay 
woke 


• • 


given 
forgiven 
lain 
waken 


• 


awake 


awoke 


• • 


awaken 


. 


lade 


♦lode . 


• 


laden 


. 


grave 
Bhape 
strike 


•grove • 
♦shope 
struck 


• 


graven, 
shapen 
stricken 


struck 


arise 


arose 


♦aris;). 


arisen 


, 


abide 


abode 


, , 


abidden 


. 


shine 


shone 


, ^ 


, 


shone 


smite 


smote 


♦smitjEj. 


smitten 


i ♦smit. 
! ? smote 


ride 


rode 


♦rid p. 


ridden 


I ?rode 
;[*rid 


s^de 


strode 


♦stridjB, 


stridden 


? strode 
> ♦strid 


glide 
slide 


♦glode 
•slode 


slid/). 


♦gUdden 
sUdden 


♦gUd 
PsUd 


chide 


•chode 


• « 


chidden 


?chid 


drive 


drove 


, 


driven 


, 


thrive 


throve 


, 


thriven 




strive 


strove 


. 


striven 


• 


write 


wrote 


writ p. 


written 


J ."wrote 
\ writ 


climb 


clomb 


, , 


• • 




sKt 


♦slat 


slitjD. 


♦sHtten 


sUt 


bite 


•bat 


hit p. 


bitten 


bit 


swim 


swam 


swum/), 


• • 


swum 


begin 


began 


begun p, 


• • 


begun 
p5 
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PIIB8BNT. 


(First form.) (Second form.) (FuUfonn.) 


PARTICIPLB. 

(Shortened 
form.) 


spin 


♦span 


span p. 


• 


spun 


win 


•wan 


won * p. 


• 


won* 


sing 


gang 


sung p. 


♦sungen 


sung 


swing 


♦swang 


swung p. 


. 


swung 


•pring 


•sprang. 


sprung p. 


. 


sprung 


sting 


•stang 


stung p. . 


. 


stung 


ring 


•rang 


rungp. 


. 


rung 


wring 
fling 
cling 
•hing 


*wnmg 

*flang 

•ckng 

hang 


wrung p. 
flung p. 
clung p. 
hung p. 


• • 


wrung 
flung 
•clung 
hung 


string 

sling 

sink 


•Strang 

•dang 

sank 


strung p. 
slung p.. 


sunken 


strung 
slung 
sunk 


drink 


drank 


drunk p. 


drunken 


drunk 


shrink 


♦shrank 


shrunk p. 


shrunken 


shrunk 


stink 




stunk p.. 


, , 


stunk 


♦swink 


•swank 


Bwunkp. 


swinken 


swunk 


slink 


•slank 


slunk p. 


• • 


slunk 


sweU 


♦swoU 




swollen 


, , 


melt 


•molt 




molten 


, , 


help 
deWe 


♦help 
♦dolve 




♦holpen 
•dolven 


• 


dig 
stick 


dug 
stuck 




• 


dug 
stuck 


run 


ran 


run p. 


• • 


run 


burst 


♦brast 


burst 


bursten 


burst 


bind 


♦band 


bound 


bounden 


bound 


find 


♦fend 


found 


. « 


found 


grind 
wind 


♦grand 
♦wand. 


ground 
wound 


• 


ground 
wound 


choose 


chose 


• 


chosen . 


. • 






' Pronounced uni». 
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THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 



§ 238. The second conjugation of English verbs is 
called the Weak Conjugation. The meaning of the 
word Weak as applied to the conjugation of verbs may 
be seen § 255. 

Verbs of the weak conjugation form their past tense 
from the present by the addition of the sound of dl, t, or 
-jed; asJUljJilled (pronounced filld)^ dip, dipped (pro- 
nounced dipt)^ instruct, instructed. 

§ 239. In the present English the past participle and 
past tense have generally the same form. IJilled (past 
tense), / have fMed (past participle) ; / dipped (past 
tense), / have dipped (past participle); / instructed 
(past tense), / have instructed (past participle). 

§ 240. Verbs of the weak conjugation are divided 
into three classes. 

§ 241'. First IHvision. — In the past tenses of this 
class, the sound of t, d, or -ed, is simply added to the 
present form. 



serve 


served 


dip 


dipped {dipt) 


cry 


cried 


slip 


slipped {slipt) 


betray 


betrayed 


step 


stepped {^t) 


expell 


expelled 


look 


looked (looU) 


accuse 


accused 


pluck 


plucked (plucJct) 


instruct 


instructed 


toss 


tossed (tost) 


invite 


invited 


push 


pushed (puskt) 


waste 


wasted 


confess confessed (confest) 



§ 242. Second Division, — In the second division of 
weak verbs t, d, or -ed is added, and the vowel (if long) 
is generally made short. 
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leave 


left 


creep 


crept 


cleave 


cleft 


sleep 


slept 


bereave 


bereft 


leap 


leaped! 


feel 


felt 


keep 


kept 


dream 


dreamed! 


sweep 


swept 


lean 


leaned^ 


lose 


lost 


learn 


learned 


flee 


fled 



§ 2iS, The second division is the proper place for 
noticing those words the present tense of which ends in 
-ty or -ci. 

If we refer to § 45, we shall see that whenever the 
present ends in -t or 'd, a. difficulty must occur in form-* 
ing the preterite. 

§ 244. First Method. — This difficulty is met, in the 
first instance, by inserting a vowel between the -4 or -d 
of the present, and the -t or ^d which is the sign of the 
preterite ; as mitrnict, instruct-e-d, not instrucft. 

It is remarkable, however, that this way of meeting 
the difficulty occurs in only a few words ; as instruct, 
invite, wcute, plant, end. These form their preterites 
by the addition of the sound of the syllable '€d ; as 
instract-ed, invito, wasted, plant-ed, end-ed. These 
belong to the first division of the weak verbs. 

Observe^ 1. That the words ending in -d or -t are the 
only words in English that ever form their preterites by 
the addition of the sound of the syllable -ed. In words 
like moved (rnoovd) and killed (biUd) the e is present to 
the eye only. 

Observe, 2. That, of the words ending in ^d or -t 



Generally pronounced drinU, Unt, ISpL 
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foiming their preterites by the sound of the syllable 
-^d, very few are of Anglo-Saxon origin. To mstruct, 
invite, adopt, adapt, respect, &c. are all of French or 
Latin extraction, and have come into the language since 
the time of the Norman conquest. 

§ 245. Second Method. — The second method of de- 
noting the difference between the present and preterite 
of verbs ending in •d or -t, is by shortening the vowel 
in the latter tense ; as rneet, Ught, shoot, which form as 
preterites niH, lit, shdt ; or as feed, bleed, breed, speed, 
lead, redd, which form as preterites fid, blSd, brSd, 
8p^d, redd (pronounced r^d). These words belong to the 
second division of the weak verbs. 

§ 246. Third Method, — The method just exhibited 
is inapplicable in cases where the vowel in the present 
tense is short already; as in b^nd, ISnd, In this 
case the preterite is distinguished from the present by 
changing the sound of -d into that of -^ ; as bend, rend, 
send, spend, lend, wend, gird, gild, build, which form 
as preterites benl, rent, sent, spent, lent, went, girt, gilt, 
bmU. 

Observe, 1. That -c? is changed into -t only when it is 
preceded by I, n, or r; as gidd, gi-rd, le-nd. 

Observe, 2. That these words belong to the second 
division of weak verbs ; for they do not change their 
vowel from long to short, merely because it is 
short already. Were it long, it would certainly be 
changed. 

§ 247. Fourth Method. — The method just exhibited 
is inapplicable in cases where the vowel is short, and 
where there is the sound of 't already in the present 
tense; as in cut, cdst. In this case the present and 
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preterite are not distinguished from each other ; as ctU, 
coat, gpreadf hU, hurt, put, aet, btn'st, cast, knii. 

Observe, 1« That these words hebng to the second 
division of weak verhs. They do not change their 
vowel from long to short, merely because it is short 
already. Were it long, it would certainly be changed. 

§ 248. Shred, and ahed.^-^hx these two words the 
'present and preterite are alike. The preterite is not 
formed by the addition of -ed. 

There are no such words as. shed-ed^ and shred-ed. 
Neither is 'd changed into -^ as in lend and spend (lent 
and spent), lliere are no such words as shret, and shet. 
(See § 246, Observ. 1.) 

These words also belong to the second division. 
They do not change their vowel from long to short, 
merely because it is short already. Were it long, it would 
certainly be changed, 

§ 249. Third Division.'^In the third division of weak 
verbs the past tense is formed from the present by 
adding -d, -4 or ed, and by chan^ng the vowel : as tell, 
told; sell, sold. 

§ 250. Before we con»der the' other words of this 
class, it is necessary to be familiar with the following 
facts respecting the affinities of the sounds of g in gun, 
and of ^ in ^7^. 

1. The sound of the k in kin is allied to the sound 
of the ch (tsh) in diest; that is, the sound of A; has a ten- 
dency to change into that of tsh. In the words teach, 
catxih, beseech, the last sound is that of tsh, as ieatsh, 
catsh, beseetsh. Now this sound originated in the sound 
of k. It can be shewn from the comparison of languages 
that sounds like ^become, (1.) k^a, (2.) ksha, (3.) tsha. 
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Hence the words teax^, catcky and heKtek are liable to 
the same changes as teak, caJcj benek would be liable t6. 

2. The sounds of k (as in k<m)y and g (as in gon)^ are 
allied to each other. They are also allied to the same 
sounds, so that the changes that the sound of X; is liable 
tOy the sound of ^ is liable to also. 

3. The sounds of k and ^, as in brick and brig, are 
allied to the sound of ng^ as in bririg. 

4. The sounds of ky g^ and n^, allied to each other, 
are also allied to the sounds of K (in ^), and of y (in 
ye^^ Very often the h is sounded strongly and in the 
throat ; in which case it is still more akin to the sound 
of ^ (asin^te^i). 

5. The sounds of y (in y€t\ and of h (in ^^), have a 
great tendency to be softened in pronunciation, and after* 
wards to be omitted altogether. 

Putting these facts together, we can understand how 
syllables that once contained the sounds of ky g^ ng^ ngky 
tsh, yy and h may gradually miss those sounds, having 
first changed them, and afterwards lose them altogether. 

§ 251. With these preliminaries we can go through 
the details of the third division of weak verbs. 

1. Seeky present; soughAy preterite. The forms in 
A. S. are sece, 9oh*te. The sound of the altered k pre- 
served in the spelling ^A. 

%, Teachy present ; taugh-t, preterite. The forms in 
A.S. are tcecey tcehnte. The sound of the altered k pre- 
served in the spelling ^A. 

S. Beach. — The present preterite is redcked (reat-: 
8ht)y belonging to the first division of weak verbs. 
There is, however, the older preterite raughrt, formed 
in the same way as taugh-t. A. S. rceccy rah-te. 
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4. Beieechf present ; besought, preterite. Formed on 
the same principle as taught, 

5. Catchf present ; caughrtf preterite. The sound of 
the altered k still represented in the spelling ^A. 

6. Bring^ present; hraughA^ preterite. The altered 
sound of ng represented in the spelling gh. The A. S. 
forms were bringe^ hr6h4e. 

7. Thinky present ; thaugh^^ preterite. The altered 
sound of the ngk exhibited in the spelling gh. The 
A. S. forms were fmce^ }6k4e. 

Observe. The words think and thought^ in the sen- 
tences / tkirik and / thxmghl^ are of different origin 
from the words Oiink and ikcmght in the sentences 
HM^inks and methought. The A. S. form of these 
latter words is )>ence» yuk-te. The word ferican in A. S. 
meant not to thinky but to seem. 

8. Workf present ; work-ed and wrough^ty preterite. 
The word vmmghA is formed on the same principle as 
aov/ghrt, except that, over and above the usual change, 
there is a transposition of the sound of the n The 
A. S. forms were wyrcey worh^te. 

9. Owe, present ; ough^ty preterite. The forms in A. S. 
CLgey ahte. In this case the original g is represented in 
the spelling only, and that by w in the present, and gh 
in the preterite tense. Owe is pronounced o, and otigh-4 
is pronounced atU. This change from the sound of ^ to 
that of w, although not noticed above, is found in many 
words: as sorrow^ sorwe, old English; sorge, Danish; 
sorgy sorhy A. S. 

1 0. Buyy present ; bought, preterite. The original g 
is found in A. S. bycgey bdhrte. 
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§ 252. The following verbs have peculiarities in the 
form of their preterites. 

Made, — The forms in A. S. vriacie, mac-ode. The 
sound of the k is dropped in the modem English. 

Had, — The form in A. S. hasf-de. The sound of the 
/ is dropped in the modern English. 

Burnt. — The following preterites are remarkable, 
viz. burnt, learned (pronounced ledmt), spoilt, dealty 
dreamed (pronounced drhrU), felt, dwelt, knelt, meant, 
spelled (pronounced spelt), spilled (pronounced spilt). 
In all these we find the sound of 4 where we expect 
that of 'd. 

Left, cleft, &c. — The following preterites are re- 
markable, viz. left, cleft, bereft. They end in the 
sound of 't, which is sharp. Yet the last sound of the 
present tense is that of -v, which is flat. Hence we 
should expect that the preterites would be leaved, cleaved, 
bereaved, pronounced leevd, cleevd, bereevd. 

Obs, These words belong to the second division of 
verbs. 

Burnt and burned. — The following verbs have two 
forms for the preterite ; one in d, the other in t. 

Present. Preterite. 

bum . . burned, burnt, 
spoil • spoiled, spoilt, 

leara . • learned (lemt^). 
deal . ' • dealed, dealt, 

dream . . dreamed (dremt^). 

Bended and bent, — The following words have two 
forms for the preterite ; one in -ec^ the other in -4. 

1 So sounded in pronunciation. 
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Present Preterite. 

bend • • bended^ bent, 
wend • 'wended, went, 

gild . . gilded, gilt 

Of these two forms the second is the best. Bentf wenty 
giUy are preferable to bended, wended, gilded. 

Swoll and swelled. — The following verbs have two 
forms for the preterite; one strong, according to § 231, 
the other weak, according to § 238. 

Present, Preterite, 

swell . • swoll, swelled, 
climb • clomb, climbed. 

Conld. — The I is no part of the word. It is only 
sounded by those who are misled by the analogy of 
umdd and should. The A. S. form was cu^e, Cotdd 
is the preterite of can. This softening of -n occurs 
in many languages. 

Burst. — In dur-st the s and t are no parts of the 
original word (dare). Neither are they signs of any 
t^ise, person, or mood, or number. The form durst 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Musts — The form must is in the same predicament 
as durst. The A. S. form mdt, mdton, rndte, shew 
that s is no part of the original word. The Danish 
form maa shews that t is no part of the original 
word. 

Did, Previous to considering the nature of the 
word did we should be familiar with the following 
fact in the Moeso- Gothic. In that language several 
verbs form their preterites by repeating, or doubling, the 
first letter of the present. 
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Present Preterite* EngUsh. 

«alt-a. sdi-salt leap 

hdit-a| hai-h4it caU 

hUup-a hlau-blaup run 

slep-a sai-slep deep . 

lai-a I£i-16 laugh 

gret-a gai-grot weep 

This method of forming the preterite was called the 
Reduplication (or doubling). 

It is considered by good grammarians that the word 
did is a remnant of the old preterites formed, as in 
M. G., by reduplication. 

In this case it is the first d that is the sign of the 
tense, dyd ; the second belonging to the original word do. 
§ 253. Quotk, — This word is found in the preterite 
tense only ; so that in respect to its forms it is defective. 
The A. S. present was cw^e. In the compound word 
bequeath this present is still preserved. 

§ 254, F<yrlom, — This is a participle formed from 
the verb lose, the s being changed into r. The same 
change takes place in the words rear and raise. In the 
A. S. the change from sio r was less limited. 



ceose, 

ceas, 

forleose, 

forleds, 

hreose, 

hreas, 



/ choose ; 
I chose ; 
I lose ; 
I lost; 
I rush;. 
I rushed 



J 



curon, 

gecoren, 

forluron, 

forloren, 

hruron, 

gehroren, 



we chose ; 

chosen, 

we lost; 

lost. 

we rushed; 

rushed. 



In Milton we find — 



The piercing air 

Bums/rore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 

Paradiss Lost. 
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The word /ror« is from tke A. S. gefroren ^=^ frozen, 

§ 255. Words like mng are called strong because they 
are formed independently of any addilion. Words like 
JiUed are called weak because they require the addition 
of the sound of •d. 

COMPOSITION. 

§ 256. The word day-light is a compound word. If 
we take away from' it the word day^ the word light still 
remains, a whole word. Or if we take away from it the 
word light, the word day still remains, a whole word. 
Hence in the compound word day-light we have two 
whole words put together. Composition is the putting 
together of two whole words so as to form one. 

§ 257, By attending to the following sections we shall 
see in what way the different parts of speech are capable 
of being put together by composition. 

Substantives preceded by Substantives, — A large and 
important class. Day-stary morning'Starj evening-star, 
land-dip^ watch-housey light-house, rose-tree^ oak'tree^ fir- 
tree, harvest-time, goose-grass^ sea-man, collar-bone^ shoul- 
der-blade, ground-nut^ earth-nuty hazel-nut, waU-nut, fire- 
wood, sun-light, moon-light, star-light, torch-light, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Adjectives. — (1.) Proper 
Names. — Good -man. New -man, North -humberland, 
South-hampton. (2.) Common Names. — Blind-worm, 
free-man, free-thinker, half-penny, grey-beard, green- 
sward, white-thorn, black-thorny mid-dayy mid-summer^ 
quick-silver, holy-day, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Verbs. — Tum-spity spit-fire, 
dare-devily whet-stoncy kiU-cow, sing-songy tum-coaty &c. 
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Stibstantivea preceded hy the Participle Present. — 
Tuming-laihey sawing-mill. 

Substantives preceded by the Past Participle of the 
Strong form, — None. 

Sttbstantives preceded by the Past Participle of the 
Weak form. — None, 

Adjectives preceded by Siihstantives,'Sight4ess^ sin- 
less, thank-less, and other words ending in 'less. Sin-ftd, 
thank fid, and other words ending in -ftd. Blood-red, 
eye-brighty coed-black, snow-white, nut-brown, heart-whole^ 
ice-cold, foot-sore, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — AU-mighty, two- 
fold, many-fold, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Verbs. — Stand-stHl, live-long. 
Very rare. 

Adjectives preceded by Present Participles, — None. 

Adjectives preceded by Past Participles of the Strong 
form. — None. 

Adjectives preceded by Past Participles of the Weak 
form. — None. 

Verbs preceded by Substantives, — God-send. — Rare, 
and doubtful. 

Verbs preceded by Adjectives. — Little-heed, rough-hew. 
— Rare, and doubtful. 

Verbs preceded by Verbs. — Hear-say. — Rare. 

Verbs preceded by Present Participles. — None. 

Verbs preceded by Past Participles of the Strong form^ 
— None. 

Verbs preceded by Past Participles of the Weak form, 
— None. 

Present Participles preceded by Adjectives, — All-seeing, 
aU-nding, softflowing, fast-sailing, merry-making. 
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Past Participles of the Strong form preceded hy an Ad- 
jective* — New-borriy free-spoken. 

Present Participles preceded hy Substantives. — Fruit- 
bearing^ music-making. 

Past Participles of the Strong form preceded by Sub- 
stantives, — Heaven-bom, bed-ridden. 

Past Participles of thfi Weak form preceded by Sub- 
stantives. — Blood-stained. 

Past Participles of the Weak form preceded by an 
Adjective. — Dear-bought^ fresh-made^ new-made, new- 
laid, 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Man- 
ecUer, woman-eater, kid-napper, horn-blower, — Namerous. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Adjectives, — None. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Verbs, — None. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Participles, — None* 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Verbals, — None. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Mop- 
headed, shock-headed, chicken-hearted. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Adjectives, — Cold-heart- 
ed, faxen- haired, hot-headed, curly-pated. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Verbs, — None. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Participles. — None. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Verbals. — None. 

§ 258. The words that can foim only parts of sub- 
jects or predicates are called Particles; as up, out, 
over, under, through, much, &c. 

These are of two sorts : — 1 . Those that can appear 
separately and by themselves; as over, under, welL 
These are called Separable Particles. 2. Those that 
appear only as parts of words ; as the syllable un in un- 
loose. These are called Inseparable Particles. 
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§ 259. Words preceded by Separable Particles, — Over' 
do, undergo, well-beloved, &c. — Numerous. 

§ 260. Words preceded by Inseparable Particles. 

§ 26 1. Words preceded by the Inseparable Particle be-. 
— Be-hove, be-fit, beseem^ be4ieve^ bc'lie, be^spatter, bC" 
smear, be^get, bc'labour, be^do, be^gin (on-ginnan in A. 
S,), be^gird, be-hold, be-moumy be-reave, be-deck, be-tkinkf 
he-mirey be-rhyme. The forms throughout the allied 
languages are generally bi- or be-. 

§ 262. Words formed by the Inseparable Particle un-. 
— Un-bind, un^do, un-loose^ un4ocky un-wind. The 
forms of the Inseparable in the different allied languages 
are — in Moeso-Gothic, and- ; in Old High German, ind- 
int' in' ; in Old Saxon, ant" ; in Middle and New High 
German, ent- ; in Anglo-Saxon, on- ; as on-bindan (wn- 
bind), on-don (un-do), on4ysan (un-loose), on-lucan (m«- 
lock), on-windan {un-wind). 

§ 263. Words formed by the Inseparable Particle a. — 
A-lighty Chrome, a-rise, a-wake, a-toak-en, a-bet, a-bidcy 
a-Uay, The forms of this Inseparable, different in dif- 
ferent allied languages, are — in Moeso-Gothic, tLs-\ in 
Old High German, «r-, ar-, iV-, er-, er- ; in Old Saxon 
and in Anglo-Saxon, ^- ; as d-risan (a-rise), d-weccan 
(a-wake), 

§ 264. Words formed by the InseparaUe Particle for-. 
'^For-get, for^do, fore-go, for-give, for-bid, for-bear^ for- 
swear. The for» here is of a different origin, and dif- 
ferent in meaning and power, from the^e- in words like 
fwe-teU* In different allied languages it takes different 
forms. In Moeso-Gothic, fdir, faur, fra* In Old 
High German, far, fer, fir, for. In Middle and New 
High German, ver. In Anglo-Saxon,.^. 
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DEBIVATION. 

§265. For the difference between Derivation and 
Composition, see p. ^^. 

§ 266. Derivation by means of the addition of a 
VoweL — The' only vowel that in English constitutes by 
itself a form of derivation is that of the ee in feet, ex- 
pressed for the most part by the letter -y. It occurs 
with two very distinct powers. 

1. As a Diminutive ; habcy hab-y. In Lowland 
Scotch it is far more common, and is spelt -ie; as 
dogg-ie, laas-iey ladd-ie, mous-ie, m/-ie=little (or dear) 
dog, lassy lad, mouse, wife. In the word baby its power 
as a diminutive is obsolete. 

2. After certain words ending in -r; as jiBh-er-y, 
rook-er-y, brav'er-y, fool-er-y, prud-efr-yi slav^^-y, 
witck'eT'y, nurs^er-y, stitck-er-y, and a few others. Re- 
specting these words it must be remembered, 

1. That they are Double Derivatives. 

2. That the -r is probably the same as the r in chil- 
dren. See § 127. 

3. That the vowel sound is not of Saxon or even 
Gothic origin. It originates from the -y in words like 
astronom-y, histor-y, prophec-y, necromanc-y, &c., all of 
which are words derived, not from any Gothic language, 
but from the Latin or Greek. The original form of these 
endings was -ia, as astronom-i-a, histor-i-a, &c. Hence 
words Yike fish-er-y, &c. are improperly formed. 

§ 267. Derivation by means j)f the addition of the 
liquid L. — 1. Substantives — gird-le, kern-el, 

* The -y in words like migU-y originated in -ig; as mXhUig, A. S. 
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2. Adjectives, — Litt-ley mick'le. 

3. Ferbs. — Spark-le, 

§ 268. Derivation htf means of the addition of the liquid 
R. — Svhstantives.'—Vf or^ that in A. S. ended in -er, and 
were (or would have been) of the masculine gender — 
laugh-t-eTy datigh't^-er. 

Words that in A. S. ended in -er, and were (or 
should have been) of the neuter gender — lay^er^ lap-r 
.(A. S. \Bdg'er)yfodd'er (from the root of feed). 

Substantives that in A. S. ended in -ere, and were (or 
woiild have been) of the masculine gender. — These 
form a numerous and important class. They are al- 
most all the names of agents, and, if we subtract from 
almost any of them the ending -cr, the remainder is 
either a verb or a word that can be used as such ; e. g, 
a bah-er performs the act of baking, and, as such, is an 
agent (or one who acts or does), so that the word bak-er 
is the name of an agent Subtract -er, and the re- 
mainder is bake, a word that can be used as a verb, e. g, 
to bake, I bake, &c. — read-erf sing^er, harp-er, fvU-ery 
begg-er (or begg-a/r), hunt-er, lend-er, borrow-ery reap-er, 
mow-ery sow-er, pkugh-er, fish-er, deal-er, wander-er, 
writ-eTy lead-er, steer-ery hok-er, heod'er, cobbl-er, li-ar, 
. robb-ery saU-br^ teadi-ery hdp-er, los-er, hear-er, bugger, 
seU-er, shap-er, leap-er, runn-er, walk-erj jump-evy mur^ 
der-ery staughter-er, fiddUer, giv-er, work^er^ rid^er, kill* 
er, slag-er, durnber-ery sleep-er, heep-ery leap-er, dream-" 
ery teach-evy teU-ery bak-er, brew-er, thatch-evy weav-er, 
spinn-ery wait-er, eat-er, drink-ery din-er, rov^er, lov-er, 
mov-ery jflatter-er, mill-er, glov'-ery hatt-er. 

Substantives that in A. S. ended in -m, and 
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were (or would have been) masculine — gander, A. S. 
gand'ra. 

Verbs. — Hind»er^ IcW'er. 

% 269. Derivation by means of ike addition of the 
liquid M. — ^Few or none. 

§ 270. Derivations by means of the addition of M^ 
liquid N. — Substantives, — Maid-en^ gamm-on {game)^ 
mai-n (as in might and main). That the -t^ is no 
part of the original word in mai^n we see from the may. 
The idea in both may and mat-n is that oipovfer. 

Adjectives,---^!. Words where the -n is preceded in 
the Old High German and the Old Saxon by -a- asan, 
' c. g. eik-an (own)j O. H. G. ; ig-an (own)^ O. S. — <w-«, 
cp-en. 

2. Words where the -n is preceded in Moeeo-Gothic 
by -et-y in Old High German by -1-^ and in Old Saxon 
by 'i-; e.g. ^lAm-ein^s (thorny), M. G.; ird-in {earthen), 
O. H. G. ; b6mrin (woody, i. e. made bf beams), O. S. 
Words of this sort express in English the drcumstance 
of the object to which they are applied being made of 
the material of which the radical part of the derivative 
is the name : thus^ gold-en is a derivative from gold ; 
gold is the radical part of the derivative gold-en ; the 
radical word gold is the name of a material of which 
certain objects (such as guineas, &c.) may be made. 
When we say gciden guinea we apply the word golden to 
the object guinea, and express the circumstance of 
guineas being made of gold, or (in other words) of that 
material of which ^o/d?, (the radical part of the derii^tive 
word gold-en,) is the name. Oak-en, ashmen, beeek^en, 
braz'en, fax* en, gold-en, lead'en^ silk'-en, wood-^en, wooU- 
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en, thDigg-en (obsolete), kemp-en, wkecU-en, oat-en, 
ieaa>en, 

§ 271* Derivations formed hy the addition of the mute 
letter P. — None. 

§ 272. DerivoHona formed bg the addition of the mute 
Utter B.— None. 

§ 273. Derivations formed by the addition of the mzUe 
letter R— None. 

§ 27 4i, Derivations formed by the addition of the mute 
letter V. — In the present stage of the current English 
language, none. 

§ 275. Derivations formed by the addition of the 
sound of the semi-vowel W. — In the present stage of the 
current English, none. 

§ 276. Derivations formed by the addition of the 
sound of the vowel O, originating in -ow, or -ov, and 
spelt in the present English -ow. — Although it is proper 
in all cases of grammar to consider the sound rather 
thaii the spelling of words, the derivatives in question 
are more fitly placed in the present section than in § 274. 
By comparison with shade and mead, the forms shad-^w 
and mead'OW are shown to be derivative ; whilst the 
following forms prove that the -ot^, ^though now 
sounded as the vowel -o (shadd-o, medd^o), originated 
in "W, or -t? ; skad-v-j-an = to sha-dow, M. G. ; scead- 
uw-es = shadow's, A. S.; scead-ew-an = to shadow, 
A. S. 

§ 277. Derivation by means of the addition of the mute 
consonant T. — 1. Substantives. Words which in A. S. 
ended in -4, gift, shrift, theft, wef-t (weave), rift, drift, 
thrift, fros't (freeze), gris-t (grind), fligh-t, sigh^t, 
draugh-t (draw), weigh-t, 

G 2 
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2. Words which in A. S. ended in -/a. The com- 
pounds of the word wri^ht (from the root warky in the old 
past tense wrau^h't); such as eart-wrigk-ty wked-wrigk-ty 
miU'Wrigh'ty &c. 

Adjective, — Tigh-t (tie). 

§ £78. Derivations by means of the addition of the 
mute consonant D. — Substantives. — Bran-d {bumy brenn^ 
obsolete), ^00-^ (Jiow)y mai-d (may in Lowland Scotch), 
see-d (sow), bur-d-en (bear). 

Adjectives, — Deani (die), coM (cool). In the word 
thir-dy from three, the d stands for th (as in Jlf-^thy &c.) 
in order to avoid the concurrence of the sound of th 
twice within the same syllable. 

§ 279. Derivation by means of the addition of the mute 
consonant TH (A. S. }) as sounded in thin. — Substan- 
tives, The following words ending in -th are the names of 
abstract ideas ; dea-thy bir-th (bear), heal-th, leng-th, 
bread'thy hetgh-th, dep-th, mir-th, tru-th (troWy Lowland 
Scotch), teeal'thy fil-th, til'th (tillage, or tilled ground), 
ki-th (as in the phrase kith and kin). 

Adjectives, — The syllable -cou-th in the compound 
word un-coU'th, This word originally meant unknowny 
originating in the word ken^=^to know. This we see 
from the following forms, kun-l^-s, in the Moeso-Gothic, 
and ckun-ty in the Old High German, signifying knoum 
(kenned). 

§ 280. Derivatives by means of the addition of the 
mute consonants TH (A. S. t$) as sounded in thine. — 
Bur-th-en. 

§ 281. Derivatives by means of the addition of the 
sound of the mttte consonant S, sounded as in sin. — 
Substantives, — In the word goose (goo^se) the s is no 
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part of the original word, in which also an -w and a d 
have been lost. Compare the German word gan-Sj and 
the English word gand-er. The * in goo-se is deri- 
vative. 

§ 282. Derivatives by means of the addition of the 
sound of the Z in zeal and the S in flags (flagz). — Verbs. 
— Clean-se (clenz) from dean. In A. S, cken-s-i-an, 

§ 283. Derivatives by means of the addition of the 
sound of the SH in shine. — Few or none. 

§ 284, Derivation by means of the addition of the 
sound of the 7i in azure. — None. 

§ 285. Derivation by means of the addition of the 
. mute letter K. — Hill-ock. 

§ 286. Derivation by means of the addition of the 
mute letter G. — None. 

§ 287. Derivations formed by the addition of the 
sound of the vowel E (as in feet), originating m -ig, and 
spelt in the present English -y. — All the derivative ad- 
jectives that now end in -y, ended in A. S. in ^ig ; 
as blood~y, craft-y, drear-y^ might-y^ mist-y^ mood-y, 
merr-yy worth-y^ of which the A. S. forms were bldd-ig, 
crceft-'igy dredr^ig, miht-ig^ mist'ig, mdd-ig, myr-ig^ worth* 
ig. Although it is proper in all cases of grammar to 
.consider the sound rather than the spelling of words, 
the derivatives in question are more fitly placed in the 
present section than elsewhere. 

, Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -ing. 
— Farth'ing (:J), rid-ing^ (^, a corruption from thrith- 
ing). Also, dean^s-ing, dawn^ing^ mom-ing. In these 
words the -ing was originally -ung ; as dcen-s-ung^ 
dag-ungy A. S. It is clear that forms like deansing^ 
* As the <Aree ridings of Yorkshire, 
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fronkthe A.S. danU'Un^y are different in origin from the 
participles in -tn^, as deans-irtg. This double origin of 
words in 'ing should be remembered. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syUoNel'ing* 
— Gos-Uing {little goose) y dtxch-Uing (litde dnck), Uar'Uing 
(little dear), hire4'ingyjhund4''ing,fbnd^l'-ing^ nest-l^ng, 
&C. The words of this class^ are generally diminutiyes, or 
words expressive of smaUnees. The word' diminutive 
is derived from the Latin word dimintioz^ixf dindnisk* 

Derivation by means of Ike addition of the syUaMe 
-kin. — Lamb'kin (litde lamb)^ mann-p4cin (little man). 
Words ending in ^kin are chiefly diminutives. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -rd. 
— Cock-erel (Uttle cock)^ piek-erel (litde pike). Dimi- 
nutives. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -ard. 
— Drunk-ardf stink'Ord. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable ''(M. 
—Thresh-old. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syUahle -em. 
— East-em, west-em^ north-em^ south-em. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the syllable -ish. 
— Child^ish, Engl-ishy self-ishf whit-ish. This class com- 
prises several adjectives. It must not be thought that 
the forms in -ish are examples of the sound of the sh in 
shine being used in derivation ; since the original form 
was -w^ / cild'ise (child-ish^ EngUise (En^ish), A. S. 
This softening down of the sound of 'sk (or ^sc) into 
that of the sh in shine occurs in many languages. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the sylkAle 
-ness. — Good-nesSybad-nesSf tencked-ness, bright-ness, da/rk" 
nessy weari-nessy dreari-nesSy &c These form a numer- 
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0U8 and important class* The fact to be here noticed 
is, that the -»- is, most probably, no part of the original 
form. This was simply -om— -or -««« — as in wordd like 
fiUu89i (a crowd) in the Moeso-Gothic ; and hence the 
proper way of showing the structure of the words in 
question is to write them as follows : — good-n-essy bad* 
fi'esSf dark-n-essy &c. The origin of the -9}- has not 
been satis£Ekctorily determined. 

Derivation by means of the addition of the s^UoNe 
-ster, — jiSow^-«fer, pun'Ster. Originally words in -«^- 
were limited to the names of females, and were opposed 
to the substantives in -er (§ 268), the names of male 
agents. Thus, in A. S. 



sangere, a male singer 
baecere, a male baker 
fidelere, a male fiddler 
webbere, a male weaver ) %*^ 
rsBdere, a male reader | § 
seamere, a male seamer I 



^ssengestre, a female singer, 
baecestre, a female baker, 
fidelestre, a female fiddler, 
webbestre, a female weaver, 
raedestre, a female reader, 
seamestre, a female seamer 
(or seamstress). 



The single word spinster, still retains its feminine 
force. 

Derivation hy means ^changing th^ sound of a conso- 
nant. — Price, prize; cfoth, c/bthei; f^^^ ^g^ (pronounced 
uze) ; grass, graze ; grease, (pronounced greace), grease, 
(pronounced greaze). In each of the pairs of words 
given above, the former is a substantive, and the latter 
a verb. 

The verb is formed from the substantive by changing 
the sharp mute into its corresponding flat one. 
* Pronounced dodh/i. 
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Derivaiion by means of changing^ the sound of a 
vowel. — Rise^ raise; lie, lay ; f ally fell ; sit, set. The 
geDerality of these words are verhs. There are^ how- 
ever, a few nouns, as top, tip ; cat, kit 

Derivation by means of transposing the accent, — See p. 
28. This takes place only with words not of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

ti* § 288. Certain compound words have the appearance 
of heing derived ones. This takes place when they alter 
in form, and no longer look like original independent 
words. The adjectives and adverhs ending in -ly 
are of this kind ; such as man4y, brigkt4y. In the pre- 
sent language the syllable 4y has not, by itself, any 
meaning at all, and, consequently, is no separate inde- 
pendent word. Originally, however, it was a separate 
and independent Word ; in A. S. 4ic, in O. H. G. 4ih, in 
M. S. 4eik. 

The same is the case with words ending in 'vic (as 
bishop-ric), with words ending in 'skip (as friend-ship), 
with words ending m-hood, (as man-hood,) and with words 
ending or beginning with miss- (as a-miss, mis'take), 
and with several others. In some older stages of lan- 
guage the words -ric, -ship, -hood, misS' (or -miss), were 
separate independent words with separate independent 
meanings. The precise meaning, however, it is not 
always easy to ascertain. 

Certain derived words have the appearance of being 
compounds. This is the case with words like upmost 
(see p. 79), where combinations, like those of the sound 
of 'm and 'Ost, take the appearance of separate inde- 
pendent words. That this is not the case may be seen 
in p. 79. 
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§ 289. In words like command-ment^ us-agey penetv 
able, the syllables -mentf -agcy and -able are so many in- 
stances of derivation. The same is the case with words like 
act'or and aetr-ess, &c. Now, respecting these endings, 
it must be remarked that they were unknown in Anglo- 
Saxon, and that they were also unknown in the earlier 
stages of all the allied languages. Their origin was 
from some language foreign to the original English; 
Some were introduced from the Latin, others from the 
French. 

Now it is not proper to fix any of these foreign ter- 
minations to a word of English, Anglo-Saxon, or Gothic 
extraction. If we did soji there would be two languages 
in one word. In this respect, however, the best authors 
have occasionally erred ; so that there are words formed 
by an intermixture of languages current in the present 
English. The word shepherd is of Gothic origin ; the 
syllable -ess (as the sign of the feminine gender) is of 
French origin. Hence the word shepherd-ess is not 
wholly unexceptionable. We can say ttgr-essssia female 
tiger, but not fox-ess = a female fox. The reason of 
this is, because in tigr-ess both syllables are of French 
(or Latin) origin ; whilst in fox-ess the first is Anglo- 
Saxon, the second French. 
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PART IV. 

SYNTAX. 

§ 290. The word Syntax is derived from the Greek 
words 9yn (with or togdher)y and taxis {arrangement). 
It relates to the arrangement or putting together of 
words. Etymology deals with the forms of single 
words ; Syntax, with the comhination of more words 
than one, with the view of expressing a meaning, or 
forming sense. The chief points in syntax are Concord 
and Government^ words which will be explained within 
a few sections. 

§ 291. Syntax of SvhstarvtiveB. — "Hie chief point to be 
noticed under this head is the vm of {ke Infinitive Verb 
as a Svhstantive, 

In the line. 

To err is kunumy tofor^ve divine^ 

the infinitive verb to err is equivalent in sense to the 
substantive error; whilst the infinitive verb toforgvve is 
equivalent to the substantive forgiveness. The whole 
sentence is equivalent to Error is htimanj forgiveness di- 
vine. This use of the infinitive verb for a substantive 
is common in the Latin, the Greek, and in all the Gothic 
languages, with the exception of the Old Norse and the 
Moe so-Gothic. 
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§ 1891. U^eqfihc PreHwt Farticiph as a Svbstan^ive. 
— The sentence. Erring is human, forgivmg is divine, is 
equivalent to Mrror i$ human, forgiveTiesa is divine. In 
this case the present participles erring md forgiving are 
equivalent to the substantives error and forgiveness- 
This use pf the present participle as a substautive is less 
general in other languages than the similar use of the 
infinitive verb. 

§ 29S, Other parts of speech are also used occasion- 
ally as substantives. In the sentence the blacks of Africa, 
the word blacks is, in its origin, an adjective. 

Again, in phrases like ifs and ans, one long now, &c., 
the words if, an, and now, originally conjunctions and 
adverbs, are used as substantives. If and an are equi- 
valent to some such combinations as cases of doubt ex- 
pressed by if and fm, where the sense is that of a sub- 
stantive ; whilst rum is equivalent tp some si^ch cpm- 
bmation as ^ present time, where the sense is also that 
of a substantive. These last-named modes of expression 
should be used rarely, and only with the sanction of the 
best writers. 

§ 294. Apposition. — In the expression George King of 
England, the words Emg and George are said to be in 
apposition to each other. In expressions like this we 
must remark two things : 

1. That the substantives in apposition to ea^h c^her 
are in the same case. The words King and George ar/e 
both nominatives. 

ft. That they express the same thing. The word 
George, applied to that particular monarch, mean^ the 
same thing as the King of England^ and the words King 
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of England applied to the same monarch mean the same 
thing as George. 

3. That words in apposition explain each other. If we 
say simply the King of England^ we do not sufficiently 
explain ourselves ; since we may mean a Henry, an Ed- 
toardy or a William. And if we say simply George, we 
do not sufficiently explain ourselves ; since we may mean 
any person in the world whose name is George. But if 
we say George, King of England, we explain what ting 
and what George is meant. Hence the two substantives 
Eing and George explain each other. 

Words that thus, explain each other, mean the same 
thing, and are in the same case, may be said to he placed 
alongside of each other, or to be in apposition. The La- 
tin word appositio means puttvng by the side of. The 
following are specimens of apposition : 

Solomon, the son of David. 

Croesus, King of Lydia. 

The brave man, Leonidas. 

The capital of England, London, 

Content, the source of happiness, — JohrHs the farmer's 
wife, — Oliver's the spjfs evidence. For words to be in 
apposition to each other, they must be in the same case. 

§ 895. In phrases like those exhibited in § ^94, 
which were instances of apposition, the two substantives 
that were placed together (as content and source) were 
names for the same thing. 

Two substantives, however, may be placed together, 
being names for different things, and therefore not in 
apposition, as in phrases like the father's son, the son of 
the father; the children's bread, the bread of the children. 
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In these cases the word bread does not mean the same 
as the word children ; neither are the words/o^Aer and 
son different names for the same object. 

When two nouns meaning' different things are placed 
together in the same term, one is said to be governed 
by the other, or to be in a state .of government. The 
words chUdr€n*8 and father's are governed by the words 
bread and son respectively. 

Of two substantives placed together, the one that is 
governed by the other is always in the possessive case, 
— the man's hat ; the woman's ring ; the boy's horse, &c. ; 
where man% woman's, and boy's are possessive cases, 
governed by the words hat, ring, and horse respectively. 

In phrases like the hat of ifie boy, the word boy is 
governed by the preposition of 

As the particular case in which a word stands 
depends upon the words that are taken along with it, the 
word government is not ill-chosen as the name for the 
dependence of one word upon another. 
' As different parts of speech require the words taken 
along with them to be in different cases, they may be 
said to govern different cases ; thus a verb governs one 
case, and a preposition another. The noun, as stated 
above, governs the possessive case. 

§ 296. Sometimes two or three words in a state of 
government may be dealt with as a single word. This 
we shall understand by attending to the nature of the 
following expression, — the King of Saxony's army. In 
this expression three things are very evident. 

1. That the army is spoken of as belonging, not to 
the country Saxony, but to the King of that country. 
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2. That the sign of the possessive case naturally 
eomes after the word kinig ; Mthe kmg's army. 

5. That, as the expression stands^ the army appejurs to 
be spoken of as belonging to jSaaBony. 

Yet this is not really the fact. The trath is, that the 
whole expression is dealt with as a single word. 

§ 297* JSUipfis.'-^Som^^jmw a possessive case stands 
alone, without any substantive to govern it. In this case 
the governing substantive is said to be understood ; that 
is, the hearer is supposed to understand what {s meant, 
without the sentence being expressed in full. Sentences 
of this sort are said to be eiUptioal, or to exhibit an 
ellvpiis. The word eUipm is derived from the Greek 
word dleipemzzLto fall short of. The following are 
examples of ellipsis, 

1. TMs was bought at Runddl and Bridg^s^^rVnAeT' 
stand shop, 

2. I am going to St PauTs. — Understand cathedral, 
or some such word. 

$ 298. Pleonasm. •-— This word, derived from the 
Greek word pUonmeinvsto be in exoess^ is the opposite 
to ellipsis. Pleonasm is exemplified in § 309. 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 299. As the adjective are destUute of g^dert 
case, and number, and as they always appear in th^ saine 
form, (a good man, a good woman^ good thirigs,) the 
consideration of ihe syrdax of them is limited to the 
degrees of comparison. 

§^00. In the comparative degree we occasionally 
find, even in good writers, besides the syllable -er, the 
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word more ; as the more Berener epirU, Expressions 
like these are pleonastic^ since the word more is a super- 
fluity. 

§ 801. In the superlative degree we oceasionally find» 
even in good writers, besides the syllable ^est, the word 
mo$t ; as the most straitest seat. Expressions like these 
are pleonastic, since the word moit is a superfluity. 

SYNTAX OF FBOVOUNS. 

§ 302. The present is the proper place for explaining 
the meaning of the word Cotusord, It is derived from 
the Latin word Concordia^ and signifies agreement. 

§ 503. The word man is the name of a male. It is a 
substantive of the masculine gender. The word she re<- 
lates to a female. It is a pronoun of the feminine gender. 
We cannot say / saw the man and she (meaning the 
man) saw m£, for reasons that are very evident. The 
words she and man are the names of objecto of differ^it 
genders, consequently of di£ferent objects ; hence they 
cannot be used in speaking of the same thing. If we 
so use them, there is a disagreement (or discord) in 
respect to gender. / saw the woman and she saw me 
is good sense. / saw the man and he saw m£ is also 
good sense ; since the word ^ is of the same gend^ 
with womany and he of the same gender with m/m : 
eonsequently each pair of words (^ and vM,n^ she and 
wcmom) agree in gender; in other words, there is the 
concord of gender. 

^ 304. The second kind of concord is the concord of 
number. The woird iMs is of the singular, the word 
books is of the plural number. If we say iMs hooks are 
(or is) useful, we violate the concord of number; but if 
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we say these booksy we observe the concord of number^ 
and 80 we do if we say this hock. 

§ 30^. It is very clear that there can be no violation 
of the concords unless there be different forms for the 
different persons and numbers. We can say good book, 
or good books, because the word good, like other adjec- 
tives, is the same in both numbers. It is only when we 
come to the pronouns, where there are different forms 
for the different numbers, that there is any occasion to 
take cognizance of the concords. 

Concord and government are the chief parts of syn- 
tax. 

§ 306. Violations (real or apparent) of the Concord 
of Gender, — ^In the following expressions there is an ap- 
parent violation of the concord. 

1. Goldj whose totich sedtictive leads to crime. — Ac- 
cording to the view generally taken, the word gold is 
of the neuter gender, whilst whose is either masculine or 
feminine. In this case there is a violation of the 
concord of gender. Still the matter is susceptible of 
explanation. We may say that gM is personified, and 
dealt with as if it were a person either male or female, 
in the same way that Sin, Death, Virtue, and Vice, &c. 
are personified. 

Or else we may deny that the word whose is exclu- 
sively either masculine or feminine. The original pos- 
sessive form in A. S. was hwass (whose), and it was used 
for all three genders alike. 

2. The cities who aspired to liberty, — The word cities 
is neuter, the word who is either masculine or feminine. 
The expression is open to the same explanation as the 
one last-mentioned. 
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The unexceptionable and unequivocal forms of the 
two expressions just exhibited would be, 1. Gold, the 
touch of which sedtictive leads to crime. 2* The cities 
which aspired to liberii/. 

Violations (reed or apparent) of the Concord of Num^ 
ler. — 1. In expressions like the men that fought at War 
terlooy there is an apparent violation of the concord of 
number ; men being plural, whilst that (see p. 84) is 
in form and origin, singular. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the fact of that being originally of the neuter 
gender and the singular number, it may now h^ con- 
sidered that the practice of language permits it to be 
used for both numbers, and all genders, indifferently ; 
as, the woman that speaks, the man that speaks, the 
, children that speak, 

2. / h/ave not travelled this twenty pears, — As this is 
singular, and twenty years plural, there is an apparent 
violation of the concord of number. Still, it is only 
apparent. The words twenty years may be considered 
to mean, not twenty separate years taken severally, but a 
number of years amounting to twenty dealt vnth as a sin- 
gle period. In this latter case the words twenty years, 
though plural in form, are singular in sense. 

3. These sort of people. — Here these is plural, and 
sort is singular; so that there is a violation (real or 
apparent) of the concord of number. Still, as the word 
sort implies the existence of more persons than one, the 
expression is open to the same explanation as the pre- 
ceding one. 

The reason of this confbsion of gender is indicated in 
§ 1 S3. There are in all languages certain substantives 
called collectives. Of these collectives the word six- 
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pence is a good example. It ioTolves two notions: 
(1.) that of six separate pennies ; (2.) that of six sepa- 
rate pennies dealt mth as a single sum. In the first 
case it is plural ; since in talking of six separate pennies 
we contemplate a plurality of parts. In the second 
case it is singular, sbce in talking of a single sum we 
lose sight of the plurality of parts, and contemplate only 
the unity of sum that results from them. In all col- 
lective substantives there is a mixture of two notions, — 
of thajt expressed by the singular, and of that expressed 
by the plural number ; and this causes apparent irregu- 
larities in syntax. 

Army, parliament, people, mob, gang, set, fam/Hg, &c. 
are collectives. 

By remembering that in all languages there is a ten- 
dency to personifyy we can explain many apparent viola- 
tions of the Concord of Gender. 

By remembering that in all languages there is a 
great number of collective substantives, we can explain 
many apparent violations of the Concord of Number* 

§ 3Q7. Violation of the Concord of Case. — / hotaghl 
this at Smith's the hoohseUer. Here the words Smiths 
and bookseller mean the same thing; and are, conse- 
quently, in apposition to each ot^er. As such, they 
ought to be in the same case, which they are not. 
/Smith's is the possessive, bookseller the nominative form. 
This is a violation of the concord of case. The proper 
expression is either Smith's the bookseller's, according to 
§ 294 ; or Smith the bookseller's, according to § 296. 

This last example ought properly to have appeared 
under the Syntax of Substantives, It was considered. 
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however, that the pronoun was the best head under 
which the nature of the concords could be explained. 

§ 308. The Concord of Person will be noticed under 
the Syntax of the Verb. 

§ 309. PUonamn m the Syntax of Pronouns* — The 
following expressions are pleonastic (§ 208). The 
superfluous pronoun is in each case printed in italics. 
1. The king, hs is just. 
S. I saw heTy the queen. 

3. The men, they were there. 

4. The king, hia crown. 

This last example is of importance in the history of 
Grammar. Expressions like it occur frequently in the 
old writers, especially in the Liturgy of the Church ; as 
for Je^m Christ his sake* On the strength of this it 
has been imagined by certain writers that the possessive 
case thr(»ighout the lai^age arose out of an abbrevi- 
ation of this mode of speech, and that the King's graae 
was nothing more than a shortened form of ike King^ his 
graee> This view is erroneous, and, it is to be hoped, 
abandoned. 

1 . Expressions like the Qtbeen*s Majesty are not capable 
of being derived from the Queen, his Majesty ; since the 
pronoun would, in' such a case, be not hisy but her ; as 
the Qtieen, her Majesty. 

%• Expressions like the childrevCs bread are not capa- 
ble of being derived from t^ children, his bread ; since 
the pronoun would, in such a case, be not his, but iheir ; 
as ike children, their bread. 

3. The oldest Anglo-Saxon forms exhibit no traces of 
the sound of -A. The possessive cases of end, cyning 
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(king), mi^ (8mith)y are end^esy cyning'es, sm^eSy not 
endrkUy cyning'hu^ wnii^'hisi 

4. The form his itself is not accounted for by the 
view in question ; since we cannot say that his is an ab- 
breviated form of he his. 

5. In languages allied to those of the Gothic stock, 
where there is no word like hut in existence, the sign of 
the possessive (or genitive case) is still -«. 

a. In the Sanskrit, or old language of Hindostan, of 
the same tribe with the languages of the Gothic stock, 
the genitive ends in -», as pad-as^of a foot, or foot's, 

h. In the Zend, or old language of Persia, of the same 
tribe with the languages of the Gothic stocky the geni- 
tive ends in -«, as dughdhar-s^^of a daughter y or daugh- 
er*s. 

c. In the Greek, of the same fn&e with the languages 
of the Gothic stock, the genitive ends in -a, as odont-os 
=^of a tooth, or tooth's. 

d. In the Latin, of the same tribe with the languages 
of the Gothic stock, the genitive ends io -Sy as dent-is 
^^of a tooth, or tooth's. 

€. In the Lithuanic, or language of Lithuania, of the 
same tribe with the languages of the Gothic stock, the 
genitive ends in -«, as dugter^s rszof a daughter, or 
daughter's. 

Hie same is the case in maqy other of the allied lan- 
guages. 

§ 310. Relative and Antecedent, — The pronoun who 
is called a Relative pronoun. The pronoun that is also 
used relatively. The word which is a compound, of 
who; and, consequently, like who and that, is rela- 
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tive also. A relative pronoun always relates to some 
substantive or pronoun that has gone before it ; as, 

1. He who wrote the letter is herb. 

%, She who wrote the letter is here. 

d. The child that you spoke of is here. 

4. The men that fought are here. 

5. The dagger which stabbed Caesar. 

6. The daggers which stabbed Ceesar. 

In all these examples the words who^ that, and which are 
relatives. 

The word that the relative refers (or relates) to is 
called the Antecedenty or the word going before; from the 
Latin word antecedens^going before. The words he, she, 
child, men, dagger, daggers are antecedents. 

§ dll. The relative is always in the same number and 
gender as the antecedent; but not necessarily in the 
same case. This is called the Concord of the Relative 
and Antecedent. 

§ 812. The position of the Relative and Antecedent. — 
Sometimes there are two words in a term, each of which 
may be an antecedent, whilst there is but a single rela- 
tive. In this case the relative refers to the last pf the 
two. The expression, Solomon, the son of David, who 
built the Temple, is exceptionable ; since who (the rela* 
tive) refers in strict grammar to David ; whereas it is 
well known that David was not the builder of the Temple. 

Still the expression is capable of being justified by 
§ 296, according to which we may look upon Solomon, the 
son of Davidj as a single word, capable of being written 
Sohmon-the-son-of-David, whoy &c. 

§ 313, The word as is occasionally used as a relative 
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pronoun,—^ man as rides to market. This mode of 
speaking or writing should not be imitated. 

§ 314. Tke Article a or an« — The word an (or a) is 
called an Article, from the Latin word artictdus^iajmnt. 
It can only occur combined or conjoined with other 
words ; as a man, an isUmd, a woman. It is the same 
for all genders ; as a man, a tffoman, a sword. 

It is also the same for all cases, as a man's, a wo- 
man's, a swonTs, of a man, to a man, strike a man, &c. 

It occurs only conjoined with substantives of the sin- 
gular number ; since it is in origin the numeral one, in 
Scotch ane. This use of the numeral one for an article 
is common in many languages. 

§ 315. The article an (or a) is used where we speak 
of some single object without specifying or defining it. 
For this reason the word an (or a) is called the Indefi- 
nite Article. 

§ 316. The words an and a are identical. In the 
latter the sound of the -n is omitted. Which of the two 
forms is to be used depends upon the nature of the fol- 
lowing substantire. 

1 . When the substantive begins with the sotmd of a 
vowel we use an ; as an ant, an egg, an idand, an os- 
trick, an hour, an heir. In these two last words the h is 
not sounded (or mute) ; so that the words heir and hour 
really begin with the sounds 6f vowels. 

2. When the substantive begins with the sound of a 
consonant, a semivowel, or h, we use a; as a pan, a 
hat, a fane, a vane, a tile, a den, a thought, a ooat, a kit- 
ten, a gun, a sun, a zany, a chest, a jest, a house, a hill, a 
hint, a hindrance, &c. 

Observe, — The following words (and others like 
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them), although their first letter is a vowel^ are pre- 
ceded hy the form a ; a etoer, a unit, tx one (as in Tnany 
a one). We do not say an ewer, an unity an one, al- 
though the words are frequently written so. 

Of this we shall see the reason if we remember the 
sounds of the words in question. Ewer, unit, one (and 
other words like them), are sounded yoo^er, yoo-nit, vxm, 
in which case they begin, not with a vowel, but a semi- 
vowel. 

§ 817. Tke Definite Article the.— The word the is 
called the Definite Article, because it specifies or de- 
fines the substantive with which it is conjoined ; as the 
man, the woman, the child ; by which expression some 
particular iwon, woman, or child is signified. 

The definite article is the same for all genders ; as 
the man, the woman, the child. 

It is also the same for all cases ; as the man's, the chil- 
dren's, the men's, of the man, to the man. 

It is also the same for all numbers; as the man, the 
men ; the woman, ike women ; ike child, the children. 

The definite article was originally a demonstrative 
pronoun, of the nature of which it partakes. Definite 
articles, originating in demonstrative pronouns, occur in 
most languages. 

§ 318. When two substantives come together, mean- 
ing the same thing, the article is joined to the first of 
them only. We say ike secretary and treasurer, or a 
secretary and treasurer, when the two offices are held by 
OTU person. 

§ 319. When two substantives come together, mean- 
ing different things, the article is repeated, and con- 
joined with each of the two. We say ihe secretary and 
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the treasurer, or a secretary/ and a treasurer, when the 
two offices are held by separate persons. This rule is 
not rigidly adhered to. 

§ S20. For the use of fl and there, see the Syntax of 
Verbs. 

§ 321. Instead of the true nominatire ye, we pse 
(with few exceptions) the objective case you ; as you 
speak, you tioo are speaking* In this case we substitute 
one case for another. 

§ 322. Instead of the true pronoun of the second 
person singular, thou, we use (with few exceptions) the 
pronoun of the second person plural, ye ; and that (as is 
seen in § 321) in the objective rather than the nomi* 
native case, you ; you speak^thou speakest. 

It is a remarkable fact, that there are very few lan- 
guages where the pronoun of the second person singular 
(the equivalent to the English word thou) is used, ex- 
cept in solemn discourse. Sometimes the pronoun of 
the second person plural, sometimes that of the third 
person plural, serve as its substitute. 

§ 32S, By referring to pp. 83, 84, 85, we shall see 
that the word those is the true demonstrative form^ 
whilst the words they and them partake of the nature of 
personal pronouns. Now expressions like those men^ 
and take those things away, are strictly demonstrative ; 
so that the proper word to be used is iJum, Instead 
of this, however, we occasionally hear such expressions 
as they men, and take them things away. Although not 
to be imitated, these latter expressions are capable of 
being explained, through the fact of the original power of 
they and them being demonstrative. (See § 1 84.) 

§ 324. For the nature of the Possessive Pronouns, see 
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§§ 190, 191, 192. They are divided into the (L) 
Possessive Pronouns which are absolute (mine, thmey 
ours, yours, hers, theirs) ; and (2.) into the Possessive 
Pronouns which are not absolute (my, thy, his, her, Us, 
our, your, their), 

§ 325* The possessive pronouns partake of the na- 
ture both of possessive cases and of adjectives. They 
have, however, in respect to their syntax the following 
peculiarity. They can neither be used in all cases 
where a possessive case can occur, nor yet in all places 
where an adjective is admitted. 

This we shall see by attending to the following 
details, whereby we may also observe the difference 
between the power of the possessive case in -s (father* s), 
and the power of the objective case preceded by the 
preposition of (of a fatlier). 

This is a discovery of Sir Isaac I^ewton\ — The. first 
thing to be remarked here is the difference in sense 
between a sentence like the one above, and a sentence 
like this is a discovery of Sir Isaac I^eu/ton, The latter 
proposition means this is how Sir Isaac Newton was dis" 
covered : the former means of Sir Isaac Newtor^s discO" 
veries this is one ; or this is on>e of the discoveries of Sir 
Isaac NewtorCs discoveries. Now the difference in sense 
is expressed by the presence or the absence of the *s in 
NewtorCs ; that is, by the fact of the noun Newton being 
in the possessive case. In the first sentence the word 
NewtorCs is possessive; and the question arises as to 
what word it is governed by. We see this at once by 
bearing in mind the meaning of the sentence. The 
three sentences (1.) this is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's; (2.) this is one of Sir Isaac Newton's discove- 

H 
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ria; (8.) of Sir Imiac NtwUnCs ducaveries tki$ i$ on€f 
(meanbg nearly the same thing, and differing widely 
from this is a discavety of Sir lioae Newtcnj) are all, if 
closely examined, incomplete in expression. The full 
expression would be (1.) this is a diMovery of Sir Isaac 
NtwUyiCs (discoveries) ; (2.) this is one of ike discoveries of 
Sir Isaac NewtonCs {discoveries) ; (3.) of ike discoveries 
of Sir Isaac NeuftoftCs (discoveries) ikis (discovery) is one 
(discovery). We now see that, in the original sentence, 
the word NewtorCs is in the possessive case ; because, 
according to § 295, it is governed by the substantive 
discovery not expressed, but understood. Again : — 

This is a picture of my friend means one thing ; 
whilst this is a picture of my friencPs means another 
thing. The latter, expressed in fiill, would be this is 
a picture ofmyfriend^s (pictures). 

The enemy of the emperor means a man who is hostile 
to ike emperor. An enemy of ike emperot^s means one 
of ike emperor^ s enemies. 

' A notion of my brotker means a notion concerning my 
brother. A notion of my brother's means one (amongst 
others) of my brother's notions. 

In all sentences like those just quoted (a notion of 
my brothers, &c.) there are two substantives : one 
which the article a agrees with, and which is expressed ; 
and one by which brothers is governed, and which is 
omitted, as being understood. 

§ S26. In all these sentences too (and in all like 
them) the word of means amongst (or from amongst) : 
as ^is is one from amongst Sir Isaac NewtmCs disco- 
veries ; this is one from amongst my friend* s pictwres ; 
this is one from anumgst (or from out of) my broiher^s 
notions. 
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§ 327. Whose hooks are th€9e (hooka) ? They are 
Johns (hooks), or they are some (hooks) of JohtCs 
(hooks). The word governed by of is not John's but 
hooks (or the hooks)* In Latin the sentence would 
be qmdam de lihris Johannis. 

As the words NetotonSy friem£sy emperor's, hrother'Sj 
John's can stand by themselves, unaccompanied by the 
noun that governs them, (that substantive being under- 
stood,) they may be called possessive cases construed 
absolutely. 

Ohs. — The word absolutely, used in this sense, is some- 
what different from the word absolute as used in the sequeU 

§ 328. The reader is referred to § 825. In that sec- 
tion the words Newton's, friencFs, emperor* s, hrother's, 
John's are substantives, and substantives in the posses- 
sive ease. 

In the present section the words my, thy, our, your, her, 
their are precisely in the saine condition ; that is, they are 
possessive cases, only the possessive cases of pronouns. 

Now, although we can say this is a discovery of Neuh 
ton's, &c., we cannot say this is a discovery of my, this 
is a picture of thy, notwithstanding that the one class of 
words consists as much of possessive cases as the other. 

Again, by filling up the sentence and inserting a 

second substantive, which in § 825 was allowed to be 

left out, we are able even with the words my, thy, &c. to 

construct sentences. 

This is a discovery of 

(or from amongst) my 

discoveries 

This is an enemy of 

(or from amongst) my 

enemies. 

R 2 



This is a discovery of 
(or from amongst) New- 
ton's (discoveries). 

This is an enemy of (or 
from amongst) the 
peror's (enemies). 
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In these two columns the word discoverin is necessary 
to be repeated in the second, whilst in the first there is 
no such necessity. The reason is, because in the 
second the possessive cases my and iky are the pos- 
sessire cases of pronouns, whilst in the first they are 
the possessive cases of substantives. 

§ d29. What, however, is the reason why this differ- 
ence is thus made between the pronouns and the sub- 
stantives in respect to their possessive cases ? 

This we find, more or less, in the following facts. 

1. The circumstance of the words being possessive 
cases is less strongly marked in the words my, thy, ouVy 
your, their, than- it is in the words Newton s^ frieruTs^, 
emperor^s, brother's. The latter words have the well- 
known sign *8, which is wanting in the former ones. 
This absence of the sign of the possessive in the words 
in question {thy^ our, &c.) naturally leads to their being 
looked upon as something different from possessive cases. 
In the Old English the genitive was less exclusively 
expressed by 's than it is now, and at that time the 
words like my and our, &c. were perceived to be pos- 
sessive cases more clearly than they are at present. 
Now, when they were more clearly perceived to be 
possessive cases, they were also used as such. In this 
stage of the English they are occasionally found inde- 
pendent of the substantive. 



The mastery of the 
field is John's (mastery) ; 
or, 

John's (rnastery) is the 
mastery of the field. 



The mastery of the 
field is our mastery ; 

or, 
. Our mastery is the 
mastery of the field. 
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With the word John's in the possessive case, strongly 
marked, we can either omit or put in the word mastery. 
With the word (mr in the possessive case, weakly mark- 
ed, we have no choice as to the omission or insertion of 
the same word. Such is the case in the present stage of 
English. This was rwt^ however, the case in the Old 
English. In that state of our language there were, in 
respect to the words in question, two points of difference 
from the present English : — 1 . The proportion of pos- 
sessives ending in -8, to possessives not ending in -s, was 
smaller. 2. The words our and your were our-e^ your^e ; 
forms wherein the genitive character is more exhibited. 
Now, in the period in point we actually find such sen- 
tences as the following : 

If he passes with honour. 
Out is the dishonour : 



or. 



or. 



Gif he passeth with honour, 
Owrt is the deshonour. 

Kyng Alisaunder, 3867. 

Our is the mastery of the field : 

Oure * is the maistry of the felde. 

Kynff Alisaunderj 2162. 



My and thy were not found in this sense, because, 
compared with our and your, their possessive character 
was less prominently marked; just as the possessive 
character of our and your is less prominently marked 
than that of John's BXid friend's. This is one reason 
(amongst others) why the genitive cases of pronouns 

^ See a paper of Mr. Guest's, read before the Philological Society, 
1843, where the whole subject is fully discussed. 
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cannot be used dlb$ohady, whilst those of substantives 
can be so used. 

§ SdO. We now come to the proiio«tts mincy thine, 
oun, poun, thein, and hen, which are called absolute^ 
or true possessive pronouns. 

This book is JohtCi, This book is my book. 

This picture is the owngf^s. This picture is thy picture. 
This dress is Eliza's. This dress is her dress. 

These pens are t^sfuciente*. These pens are our (or ^Aair) 

pens. 

Johns, owner's, EUacCs, studemts', are the possessive 
cases of substantives. 

^Vi ^Vi ^9 o^^9 A^ ^^® possessive cases of pro- 
nouns. 

Now, the expressions in the first column are compen- 
dious, because the possessive case of the substantive 
stands absolutely ; 

Whilst the expressions in the second column are not 
compendious, because the possessive cases of the pro- 
nouns do not stand absolutely : 

Hence, on the part of the possessive cases of the pro- 
nouns, there is a loss of compendiousness. 

Now, how is this loss of compendiousness made good ? 
We shall see this by comparing the two columns fol- 
lowing : 

This book is my book. This book is mine. 

This picture is thy picture. This picture is thine. 

This dress is her dress. This dress is hers. 

These pens are our pens. These pens are ours. 

These clothes are your clothes. These clothes are yours. 

These horses are their horses. These horses are theirs. 
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So also, speaking of hooka^ we can say mine are herty 
instead of my hooks are here. Speaking of a garden, we 
can say ourz is handsomey instead of our garden ia hand- 
some, &c. &C. 

In these cases the words mine^ Mm, oursy yours, hers, 
theirs, are^ in respect to meaning, adjectives. This we 
may see hy the following examples : the quality of these 
things is good; the price of these articles is high; the 
nature of the subject is doubtful ; the conduct of the par-- 
ties was equivocal. Here the words good, high, doubtfvl, 
equivocal, are adjectives. In all the sentences the ex- 
pression is elliptic In aU the sentences the full expres- 
sion would he the quality of these thmgs is a good qua- 
lUy ; the price of these articles is a high price; the nature 
of this subject is a doubtful nature ; the conduct of the 
parties is equivocal conduct. Now, the part that is played 
hy the genitive forms NewUytCs, friend* s, in § dS5, is 
here played hy the adjectives high, equivocal, &c. ; so 
that an adjective and a genitive case are equally capahle 
of being taken absolutely. 

We are, however, unable to use words like mine, 
thine, ours, yours, theirs, hers, &c. in all cases where an 
adjective would be used : e, g. we can say, these are good 
hooks; but not these are mine hooks, or these are thine 
hocks, &c. 

In other words, though words like min^, thine, &c. 
are adjectives, they are adjectives that can only be 
used absolutely. 

This arises from the habit of using the correspond- 
ing forms my, thy, &c. in all other cases. 

In the old writers, expressions like father mine, mo- 
ther mine, &c. really occur; where it is remarkable 
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that the absolute possessive pronoun generally comes 
after the substantive. 

O&s. — Hu and tto are equivocal or ambiguous forms. 
We can say thM is his booky or this book is his. 

§ SSI, Construction of the word self in composition 
with pronouns. — 1. In the words my^self, thy-sdf our- 
selves, yourselves, the word self (or selves) governs the 
words my, thy, our, your, just as in the expression 
Johns hat the word hat governs the word Johns ; so 
that my, thy, are possessive cases. 

2. This is not the case with the words himself snA 
themselves. Here the words self and selves are in appo- 
sition with the words him and them respectively ; so that 
the words him and them are objective cases. 

S. The word herself is ambiguous ; since it is doubt- 
ful whether her be a possessive or an objective case. 

4. The word itself is also ambiguous; since it is 
doubtful whether it originated in itself or itsself 

This inconsistency in the use of the word self in com- 
position with pronouns is as old as the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Ohs, — Whenever any other word comes between the 
personal pronoun and the word self, the personal pro- 
noun is always in the genitive case : my own self, thy 
own self, our own selves, your own selves, his (not him) 
own self, her own self, its (not it) own self, their (not 
them) oum^selves, 

Ohs. — Whenever the word self is in the nominative 
case^ the personal pronoun should, properly^ be in the 
possessive case : myself is weak ; thyself is weak ; our- 
selves are strong; yourselves are strong ; his (not him) 
sdfis strong ; herself is fair ; its self is good ; their selves 
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are bctd. The reason of this is to he found in § 294 
and § 295. When two suhstantives come together, they 
must he either in apposition or government. Now words 
like himself i^when self is a nominative case) are neither 
in one state nor the other. This fact is often over- 
looked, even hy good writers. 

For further ohservations upon the compounds of self, 
see § 350. 

SYNTAX OP VERBS. 

§ 332. The chief points in the Syntax of Verbs are, 
(1.) the Concord of Number ; (2.) the Concord of Per- 
son. . 

§ 333. Concord of Number, — Whenever a single 
object is spoken of, the verb is used in the singular 
number ; as / speak, thou speakesty he speaks ; ike mxin 
thinks ; the horse neighs^ &c. 

Whenever more objects than one are spoken of, the 
verb is put in the plural number; as we speak, ye 
speak, they speak ; the m>en think ; the horses neigh, &c. 

In each of these cases the verb is in the same number 
with the substantive or pronoun preceding, and, conse- 
quently, may be said to a^ee (or to have ooiMord) with 
them in respect to number. 

Observe, — Two nouns, meaning different things, and 
connected by a conjunction, referring to a single verb, 
require that verb to be in the plural number; as the 
man and horse walk, the dog and stag are running, the 
father and son read, 

§ 334. Gonc(yrd of Person, — Where a person speaks 
of himself, the verb is in the first person singular ; as / 
read, I think, 

h5 
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Where a penon speaks to another porsoQ, the verb is 
in the second parson singular; as tkou readetty thou 

Where a person speaks rf any other person (<^ any 
other object whatever), the verb is in the third person 
singular ; as he reads, the man reads, the woman reads, 
the child reads, the man thi/nJss, the horse neighs, the dog 
barks, &c. 

Where more persons than one speak of themselves, 
the verb is in the first person plural; as we read, we 
^imL It is the same thing if a single person, speaking 
of what he does (or did) along with others, speaks of 
himself in the plural number. 

Where more persons than one are spoken to, the 
verb is in the second person plural ; as ye read, ye think. 
It is the same thing if a single person is spoken to as to 
what he does (or did) along with others. 

Where more p««ons (or objects) than one are spoken 
of, the verb is in the third person plural; as they read, 
the men read, the women read, the children read, the w^en 
think, the horses neigh, the dogs hark, &c. 

In each of these cases the verb is in the same person 
with the substantive or pronoun preceding, and^ conse- 
quently, may be said to agree (or to have comord) with 
them in respect to person. 

§ 835. Govemmefnt of Ven^s. — Verbs are of two sorts ; 
(1.) transitive; (2.) intransitive.. 

In saying / strike the iron, the verb strike denotes an 
action. It also does something more: it denotes an 
action that has an effect upon an object ; since the word 
iron is the name of an object, and the word strike is the 
mime of an action that affects that object. In this case 
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the acHon may be said ho pass of from the agent («. fr^ 
the person who strikes) to the object (u e. the iron). 
Verbs expressing action capable of affecting objects are 
called Transitive Verbs ; from the Latin word transiress 
to pass over. 

In saying I walk^ the verb widk denotes an action. 
It does noty however, denote an action that has any 
effect upon any object whatever. The action alone, in 
its simplest form, is stated to take place. Verbs like 
walk are called IrUransi^vej because no action can be 
said to pass off from them to any object. 

Ohs. — Besides the verbs transitive and intransitive, 
it must be remembered that there is also the verb sub- 
stantive. (See §§ 20S, £04.) 

Respecting the Government of these three sorts of 
verbs, there are the three following rules : 

1. Transitive verbs always govern the substantive in 
the objective case; as I strike him, he strikes me, they 
teach us, the man leads the horse, &c. 

2. Intransitive verbs govern no case at all ; as / deep, 
I walk, I think, &c 

$• Verbs substantive govern the nominative case ; as 
I am he, it is I, it was she, &c. 

Observe, — The same word has often two meanings, 
one of which is transitive, and the other intransitive ; as, 

1. / mov0, -^ where the verb is intransitive, and de- 
notes the mere act of motion. 2. I move my limbs, — 
where the verb is transitive, and where the action affects 
a certain object (my limbs), 

1. I walk, — where the verb is intransitive, and de> 
notes the mere act of walking. 2. / walk the horse^ — 
where the words / walk are equivalent to / cause to 
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walkf and are also transitiye, denoting an action affecting 
a certain object {the horse). 

This fact of the same verb having transitive and in- 
transitive meanings must be continually borne in mind ; 
otherwise, transitive verbs will appear to be without an 
objective case, and intransitive verbs to govern one. 

§ 336. Syntax in respect to Mood, — ^When an abso- 
lute command is made, the verb is used in the impera- 
tive mood ; as go f walk ! stand f do not go / go not / 
walk not ! do this ! come hither ! 

When two verbs come together, the latter is used in 
the infinitive mood ; as / wish to go, I long to speak, I 
have to write, let me go, dare you come ? when shall I 
go ? &c. 

When an action is mentioned as absolutely taking 
place, or as absolutely having taken place, the verb is 
used in the indicative mood ; as / speak, thou speakesl, 
he speaks ; we speak, ye speak, they speak. 

When an action is mentioned as taking place under 
certain conditions and contingencies, rather than as ab- 
solutely taking place, the verb is used in the conjunc- 
tive mood ; as if he speaks if he move, if he stand ; not 
if he speak-s, movers, standi, 

§ 337. Syntax of the Infinitive Mood. — A verb in the 
infinitive mood is preceded by the particle to; as / begin 
to speak, he wishes to run, he fears to move. 

§ 338. Except in the case of the words may, can, 
wiU, shall, let, must, do. 

I may go ; not / may to go, 

I might go ; not / might to go, 

I can move ; not / can to move. 

I covtd move ; not I. could to move. 
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/ tvill speak ; not / toUl to speak, 
I ttKndd speak ; not / wovld to speak. 
I shall wait ; not / shall to wait. 
I should wait ; not I shovld to wait. 
Let me go ; not let me to go. 
I do speak ; not / do to speak, 
I did speak ; not / did to speak. 
Also with the verb dare when it is intransitive, and 
means to verUwre; as 

" / dare do all that doth become a man : 
Who dares do more, is none" — Shakespear. 
When, however, it signifies to challenge or defy, and 
is transitive, it requires to to accompany the infinitive 
mood following: ; as 

" I dare thee btU to breathe upon my love'* 

Shakespear. 
Also, with the following verbs, — see, hear, feel, bid, 
have, need. 

Thau shall not see thy brothers ox or his gws fall down 
by the way. 

We h«ard him say, / will destroy this temple. 
I feel the pain abate. 
He bid her alight. 

" / wovld fain have any one name to me that tongtie 
that any one can speak as he should do by the rules of 
Grammar."* — Locke. 

We need only go to London. 

§ 389. Syntax of the Conjunctive Mood, — Certain 
words denote contingency or uncertainty. The verb 
that accompanies these words denotes an act that Tnay 
or may not take place ; that is, an act which will take 
place under certain conditions and contingencies. These 
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words are, excepty lett^ so, beforef ere, till, if, however, 
though, although, unleat, whoeoever, whatever, whether, 
that; as, 

I. ** Except I be 5y Silvia in the night. 

There is no mutic in the nightingale!* 

Shakbspbab. 
£. '^ Let u» go and iocrijice to the Lord our God, lest 
he fall upon ue with pestilence,*' — Old Tbstambkt. 

3. ■ " Revenge back on itedf recoils. 

Let it. I reck not, so it light well aimed** — Milton. 

4. " Let there be some more test made of my metal. 

Before so noble and great a figure 
Be stamped upon it.** — Shakxspear. 

5. '^ Seek out his wickedness till thou find none,** — Old 
Testament. 

6. If this be the case, 

7. However it be. 

8. " Though our outward man perish." — Old Test- 
ament. 

9. " Although my house he not so with God.'' — Old 
Testament. 

10. '' He shall not eat of the holy thing unless he wash 
his flesh vnih water,** — Old Testament. 

II. ^'He that troubldh you shall bear his judgement, 
whosoever he be." — Old Testament. 

12. " Whatever be our fate, yet let us try.*' — Pope. 

18. Whether it were / or they, 

14. ** Beware that thou bring not my son thtther,** — 
Old Testament. 

If that be understood, the construction is the same : 
as see thou teU no man; equivalent to see that thou teU 
no ma/n. 
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Ohs. — As none of the above altoays denote contingen- 
cy, they are not always followed by a conjunctive mood. 

§ 340. When two verbs are connected by the con- 
junction thxst, they are both in the same tense ; as / do 
this that I may gain hy it; where do and may are both 
present tenses. On the other hand, in the sentence 
/ did this that / might gain hy it, the two words did 
and might are both preterites. 

§ 841. Nvmher. — Two or more nouns, each in the 
singular number, connected by means of the conjunction 
andy require the verb to be in the plural number ; as 
the father and son are (not is) at home. 

§ 34£. Two or more nouns, each in the singular 
number, connected by means of a preposition, require 
the verb to be in the singular number ; as the father ^ 
with the son, is (not are) aJt home, 

§ 343. Two or more nouns, each in the singular 
number, connected by means of the conjunction or or 
nor, require the verb to be in the singular number : as 
^ther the father or the son is coming ; neither the father 
nor the son is coming. 

§ 344. Collective substantives, although in the singu- 
lar number, may agree with a verb in the plural num- 
ber ; as the multitude purstie pleasure. 

§ 345. In respect to substantives like alms, &c. the 
syntax has been noticed in pp. 62, 63, 64. 

§ 346. Construction of it tvith a Verb. — It, followed 
by a verb substantive and a noun, requires the verb to be 
in the singular number, whatever may be the number of 
the noun : as i^ if (not are) we; it is (not are) the 'men 
who never reason. 

§ 347* C(mstructum of there with a Verh.--^ There, 
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followed by a verb substaotiye and a noun, requires the 
▼erb to be in the same number with the noun ; as there 
are (not is) men that never reason, 

§ 348. Syntax of the Persons, — A verb is always 
accompanied by either a substantive or a pronoun ; as 
/ seem, thou thinkest, he seemSf she seems, it seems, we 
seem, ye seem, they seem, horses seem, men think, the horse 
seems, the man thinks, it seems to m>e. 

In several languages the pronoun is omitted, in which 
case the verb stands alone. If the English language 
followed, in this respect, the same principle as the Latin, 
we could say simply think (for / think), thinkest (for 
thov, thinkest), thinketh or thinks (for he thinketh or 
thinks). In this case there would be omission of the 
pronoun. 

§ 349. In three words in English this omission of 
the pronoun really takes place ; only, however, in the 
third person singular, and with the pronoun it ; as, 

1. Me^seems. This is equivalent to it seems to me, 

2. Me-thinks, This also is equivalent to it seems to 
me. In this compound the word thinks is of different 
origin from the word think, in expressions like / think, 
or he thinks. In A. S. there were two forms, \encan 
z=to think, and yincan = to seem. It is from the latter 
form that the word methinks originates. 

3. Me listeth, or me lists. This is equivalent to it 
pleases ms. In A. S. lystan = to wish, choose, please, 
delight. 

These three verbs are called Impersonal, because they 
can be used without a pronoun expressive of person. 

§ 350. When a compound of the word self stands 
alone, it requires the verb to be in the third person ; as 
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mysdfis (not am) weak, tht^selfis (not art) weak, my%elf 
speake (not speak), thyself speaks (not speakest). In this 
case the word sdf follows the construction of any other 
substantive, and we say myself is weak, just as we would 
say my body is weak. This rule is often violated^ even 
by good writers ; as, 

** I only know myself am weak." — Pope. 

§ 351. When a compound of the word self is joined 
to a pronoun of the first or second person, the verb 
agrees with that pronoun ; as / myself am (not is) weak, 
thou thyself art (not is) weak, 

§ 852. SyrvtOM of the Verb have with the Past Participle, 
— This occurs in phrases like / have spoken, I have 
slept, I have m^oved, I have written ; where have is in the 
present tense, and where spoken, slept, m^oved, writteny 
are past passive participles. The phrases / had spoken, 
I had moved, &c. are in the same predicament, except 
that there had is in the past tense. / had been moved, 
I shall have struck, are modifications of the same con- 
struction, the phrase being somewhat more complex. 
Now, in all the phrases quoted above, the word have (or 
had) has the same power. It indicates past time. It 
indicates past time, even although it be itself in the 
present tense (/ have written). As the natural mean- 
ing of the word have denotes possession, it may naturally 
be asked how it comes to mean past tim£. The dif- 
ficulty that here arises, becomes more visible, if we 
substitute for the word have some word of similar mean- 
ing, such as hold, possess, or own. To say / oton writ- 
ten a letter, I possess urntten a letter, I hold written a 
letter, sounds as nonsense ; at any rate, it gives no such 
a meaning as is given by the words / have written a 
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letter. A little constderatioay however, will shew how 
the power of exprewing pad time may arise out of the 
idea of poeeemon. In the first place it is very evident, 
that, in order for a person to possess an object, the 
object must be in existence. We cannot say that a man 
hoe a written letter^ without also implying that a letter 
has been written^ Hence the idea exjHressed by the 
words / have a written letter^ or / have a letter written, 
is allied to the idea expressed by / have written a let' 
ter* If such be the origin of the phrase / have lorittea 
a letter, five things ought to be the case* 

1st. That the word written should have no con- 
nection with the pronoun governing the word \ e.g. in 
the phrase / have written it should have no connection 
with the word /, nor in the phrase he hoe written any 
reference to the pronoun he, 

2nd. That it should be connected with the substan- 
tive that follows \ e,g, I have written a letter should b > 
equal to / have a letter written. 

3rd. That in respect to case it should agree with 
that substantive ; e,g, in the phrases / have slain a cow^ 
I have strtusk a lull, I have slain men^ the word slain 
should be m the accusative case throughout, inasmuch 
as it is governed by the verb have. 

4th. That in respect to number it should agree with 
the same substantive. In the phrases / have ^purred a 
horse, and / have spurred horses, the first ^mrred shouly 
be singular, the second spurred plural, in order to agree 
with the singular substantive horse on one hand, and 
with the plural substantive horses on the other hand. 

5th. That in respect to gender it should agree with 
the same substantive. Now, the participle joined to 
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the verb have actually comes under all these conditions^ 
since it is an accusative case, taking the number and 
gender of the noun with which it agrees. At least 
such it was originally, and such we must now consider 
it, if we wish to have the true history of the expression. 
This fact would have lain on the surface, and have 
been seen at once, if it were not for the deficiency of 
inflection in the English language. Just like the ad- 
jective good {good hoy, good girl ; good hoys, good girU)^ 
the participle vyrUten has the same form for all cases, 
genders, and numbers ; and this conceals the fact of its 
following the case, gender, and number of the substan- 
tive with which it is connected. Add to this the cir- 
cumstance that the participle has in the present English 
a peculiar position in the sentence. The following 
order, / have a horse ridden, or / have a ridden horse^ con- 
nects the fact of a hone having been ridden with the 
idea of possessionj as indicated by the word have, much 
more than the current phrase, which runs thus, / have 
ridden a horse. The proofs that the view above is 
the true one are as follows : 

1. In certain other languages we find other words 
Resides have^ expressive of possession, used for the sake 
of denoting past time ; e. ^. in Spanish the word tengoss 
I holdy and in Old High German and Old Saxon the 
word eigan^^to own. In these tongues, phrases like 
/ hold ridden^ I own riddenf=:I have ridden^ are actu- 
ally existing. 

2. In Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo- 
Saxon, we have the order of the participle and substan- 
tive occasionally reversed ; e.g. instead of saying /Aatv 
forgotten it, I have chosen himy I have made one, the 
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phrases ran, / have it forgotten (i. e. / possess it as a 
forgotten thing), I have him chosen (i. e. / possess him 
as a chosen person), I have one made (L e. / have one as 
a made thing), 

3. That in languages where there is a sufficient 
amount of inflection to exhibit the participle as agreeing* 
in case, number, and gender with the substantive to 
which it applies, such agreement is exhibited. In the 
Latin of the Middle Ages we find expressions like 
literam scriptam habeos^I have, as a thing writteny a 
letter, or / have written a letter. 

Respecting expressions like the one in question, there 
is yet one point to be explained. This concerns the 
gander. 

In the two sentences^ / have ridden a horse, and / 
have ridden a mare, the word ridden is in the same 
gender, although horse is masculine, and mare is femi* 
nine. Moreover^ the word ridden is in the neuter gen- 
der, and^ as such, equally different in gender from the 
two substantives horse and mare. This is the case not 
only with the sentences in question, but with all others 
like them. Whatever may be the gender of the 
substantive, the participle that follows the word have is 
always netUer, 

Apparently this violates the statement made above, 
viz, that the participle agreed with the noun in case, 
number, and gender. In reality it does not do this. 
All sentences like the one in question are elliptical^ the 
word thvng being understood ; so that 

/ have written a letter is equivalent to I possess a letter 
as a written thing. I have ridden a horse is equivalent 
to I possess a horse as a ridden thing, I have ridden a 
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mare is equivalent to / possess a mare as a ridden 
thing. 

Hence it is not with the substantive that appears in 
the sentence, but with the substantive thing under- 
stood, that the participle agrees. As such, it is in the 
neuter gender. 

§ 353. Syntax of the Verb Substantive in the present 
tense tvith the past participle passive, — In propositions 
like / am moved, he is beaten, we are struck, it is given, 
the verb substantive is joined to the participle passive ; 
and so there arise phrases which have the power of a 
verb in the passive voice. It is well known that ib 
some languages these ideas are expressed, not by the 
combination of the verb substantive and participle^ but 
by a single word : e. g. in Latin, moveor :=zl am moved ; 
percvtimur = we are struck ; datur^ssit is given. In 
the circumstance that the phrases above have the power 
of passive forms, there is nothing peculiar. Beyond 
this there is, however, rf peculiarity. The participles 
moved, beaten, struck, given, are participles not of a 
present but of a past tense ; and hence the proper mean- 
ing of the phrases given above (and of all others like 
them) should be very different from what it really is. 
/ am moved should mean, not / am in the cu^ of bei/ng 
moved, but I am a person who has been moved ; — he is 
beaten should mean, not he is a person who is in the act 
of suffering a beating, but owe who has suffered a beat- 
ing : in other words, the sense of the combination should 
be past, and not present By a comparison between the 
English and Latin languages in respect to this combina* 
tion of the verb substantive and participle this anomaly 
on the part of the English becomes very apparent. 
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The Latin word tnotus is exactly equivalent to the 
English word moved. Each is a particip le of the passive 
voice, and of the past tense. Besides this, rum in Latin 
equals / am in English. Now> the Latin phrase moita 
ium is equivalent, not to the English combination / 
am moved^ but to the combination / have been moved ; t.e. 
it has a past and not a present sense. In Greek the 
difference is plainer stilly because in Greek there are 
two participles passive, one for the present, and anothe r 
for the past tense ; e.g. rvwrofitvoc a/ii (typtomenoa eimi) 
as/ am one in the act of undergoinff a beating ; rtrvfjL" 
fAivac tifii^I am one who ha» undergone a beating. 
The reason for this confusion in English lies in the 
absence of a passive form for the present. In Modso* 
Gothic there existed the forms 8lahada:z:he (s^ or it) 
i$ beaten (peraUitur, rvnTcrac), and dahandoy^tiiey are 
beaten (percutiuntur, rvurojrac,) (typtontai). These 
were true passive forms. In like manner there occurred 
gibada^sihe (Ae or it) is given (datur), &c. &c Now^ 
as long as there was a proper form for the present, like 
those in Mooso-Gothic, the combinations of the present 
tense of the verb substantive with the participle past 
passive had the same sense as in Latin and Greek ; 
that is, it indicated past time : e. g. ga^btrndan'S im^cl 
have been bound (not / am bouvid), gibam igts=he (she 
or it) has been given (not is given), &c. When the 
passive form, however, was lost, the combination took 
the sense of a present tense. 

§ 854. The reader is referred to §§ 94, 95, 96, 97, 
and more especially to § 100. Besides this, he is re- 
commended to make himself again familiar with the 
structure of propositions. (See §§ 86, &c,) 
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Take three words and form a proposition ; as mmmer 
is pleasant. Prefix to the word mimmer any word from 
amongst the following — c^e^t^^y, warmly^ hrigkUy^ 
mildly. Ask what sort of sense is made hy the combi« 
nation. The answer will he^ that, whether we say cheer- 
fuUy mmmer is pleamnt, or mmmer cheerfully is plec^ 
santf we can only get a meaning by taking the word 
cheerfully along with the word pleasant; in other words, 
that, although we may talk of cheerful summer, we can- 
not talk of cheerfully summer. Now, what applies to 
mmmer applies to a vast number of other words. 

1. In the first place, they cannot form by themselves 
the subjects of propositions ; since we cannot say, cheer^ 
fully is pleasant^ or cheerfully is summer. 

2. Neither can they form by themselves the predi* 
cates of propositions ; since we cannot say mmmer is 
cheerfully. 

S. Nor yet can they form the copulas of propositions ; 
since we cannot say smnmer cheerfully pleasant. 

4. Nor yet can they form the copula and predicate at 
once, as is done by the words quoted in § 95 : we cannot 
say mmmer ckeerfuUy in the way we say mmmer cheers. 

Speaking generally, they cannot constitute by them," 
selves any of the parts of a proposition. 

Although, however, they cannot do this, they can 
combine with certain words which can constitute some 
of the parts of a proposition, and so form subordinate 
parts of subjects and predicates. 

The class of words with which words like cheerfully 
combine are the adjectives (§ 104). We can say mmr 
Tner is cheerfully pleasant, summer is ardently hot, TMin 
is certainly mortal, John is tolerably good, James is 
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exceedingly hadt this it enonnously big, that is eon- 
temptibly little, &c. 

They ako combine with participles (see §§ 205, 206, 
i207, 2O89 and also the words in the third column of 
the list under § 92). He is hunting eagerly, we arefif^ 
ing earnestly, tkty are skooUng continually, the sun is 
shining brightly, the wife is weeping immoderately, &c. 

By referring to §§ 94, 95, 96, 97, we shall see that 
in every verb there is contained either an adjective or a 
participle. Now, words like cheerfvUy can combine with 
verbs. This they do on the strength of the adjective or 
participle involved in the verb — John eats heartily, 
James drinks deeply, he speaks loudly, «^ breathes diffi- 
cultly, he lives piously, he died calmly, he fears exceed- 
ingly, &c. 

As it is generally with the verb that words like dheer^ 
fvUy are combined, they are called Adverbs, 

An adverb is a word that can enter into a proposition 
only when combined with an adjective, a participle, or a 
verb; as 

Man is certainly TnortaZ. . 

John is certainly riding, 
John certainly rides, 

§ 355. The following words, along with many others. 



are adverbs : 






once 


never 


badly 


twice 


ever 


well 


thrice 


yet 


much 


now 


here 


truly 


then 


there 


brightly, &c. 



§ ^56, Adverbs are incapable of governing any case. 
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§ 357, Words, originally nouns, are capable of being 
used in an adverbial sense ; as seldom^ unawares, &c« 

Combinations of words are capable of being used 
in an adverbial sense ; as to-day, yesteT'day, rwW'Ordays, 
not'Ot^Uy &c. 

Adjectives in the neuter gender are, above all 
other parts of speech, used in an adverbial sense, and 
that not only in English but in most other languages ; 
as wdl, better, ill, worse, and all the words ending in -ly 
(hright-ly, hrave-ly). See p. 128. 

In expressions like the siin shines bright, the word 
bright, an adjective, is equivalent in meaning to the ad- 
verb brightly. In English there is, with adjectives, no 
dis^tinction of gender ; if there were, bright, and words 
like it, (used adverbially,) would be neuters. 

§ 358. Adverbs are susceptible of the degrees of 
comparison. This takes place in three manners : 

1. By adding -er, or -c«^, to the adverb ; as bright^ly, 
bright-li-^r, bright-li-est ; tight-ly, tight-li-er, tigM4i-^st, 

2. By taking the comparative or superlative form of 
an adjective, and using it adverbially ; as the sun shines 
brighter to-day than it did yesterday, and probably it 
tvill shine brightest to-morrow, 

3. By prefixing the word rrwre; as the sun shines more 
brightly to-day than it did yesterday, and tviM probably 
shine most brightly to-morrow. 

Of these three methods of denoting the degrees of 
comparison of adverbs, the last is most used by the best 
authorities. 

§ 359. Prepositions, — Besides the adverbs, there is 
another class of words that can only enter into the con- 
struction of a proposition when combined with other 

I 
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words. Take the word to or from, and deal with it in 
the way that the adverh cheerfully was dealt with. 

We cannot make it the suhject of a proposition. We 
cannot say to is summer, or from is suntmer. 

Neither can we make it the predicate of a proposi- 
tion. We cannot say summ^er is to, or summ^ isfronu 

Nor yet can it become a copula. We cannot say 
summ^ to pleasant, summer from pleasaTvt, 

Just as little can either to or from form copula and 
predicate at once. We cannot say summ^er to, summer 
from, in the same way that we say summer cheers. 

In order to admit words like to or from into a propo- 
sition, we must combine them with other words. 

Now, words like to and from will not combine with the 
same parts of [speech as words like cheerfully combine 
with. 

1. They will not combine with adjectives. We can- 
not say summer is from pleasant, summer is to hot. 

2. They will not combine with participles. We can- 
not say he is hunting from, they are shooting to, 

S. They will not combine with verbs. We cannot 
say he comes from, he drinks to. 

The class of words with which words like to and from 
will combine are the substantives and pronouns. We 
can say he com^sfrom London, he comes from the coun- 
try, he drinks to me, sKe drmks to him, &c. 

§ 860. All words like to and from require a substan> 
tive or a pronoun to be combined with them. 

§ 861. In most languages, where a word like to and 
from is combined with a substantive or pronoun, the 
word like to and from, comes first, whilst the substantive 
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or pronoun follows afiter; as he comes frtm, London, not 
he comes London from, 

§ 362. Owing to the fact of words like to and from, 
wben combined with a substantive or pronoun, coming, 
in most languages, first, they are called Prepositions, 
from the Latin words prce (before) and posUits (placed), 
or words placed first. In languages where they follow 
the substantive or pronoun, the term preposition is 
somewhat inapplicable. 

§ 363. A preposition is a word that can enter into a 
proposition only when combined with a substantive or 
pronoun ; as 

John is going to London, 
James is coming from London. 

§ 364. The following words, along with several 
others, are prepositions — in, on, of, at, up, by, to, for, 
from, till, with, through. 

\ 365. Every preposition governs a case ; that is, 
every preposition is followed by a substantive or a pro- 
noun in some case or other. 

§ 366. In different languages different prepositions 
govern different cases. In the present English they 
govern the objective case exclusively ; as the son of the 
father, he speaks to him. We cannot say he speaks to 
he; and, if we say the son of the father's, our meaning is 
different from what it is when we say the son of the 
father. 

§ 367. Several words are sometimes adverbs and 
sometimes prepositions. They are adverbs when they 
are destitute of case : they are prepositions when they 
govern a case. 

i2 
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AdreriNi. 


Prapositions. 


Put it in. 


Pta U in the box. 


Get on. 


Get on the horse. 


Go up. 


Go up the tree. 


Pom by. 


Pan by the place. 



Cut through. Cut through the armour. 

§ 968. Combinations of words are capable of being 
used as prepositions ; as t(p-on, round-abovty a-crossy in- 
8tead-of, be-tween, vnth4n, with'OUty &c* 

§ 369. Certain prepositions, combined with substan- 
tives and pronouns, are equivalent in sense to cases. 
Between the expressions the son of ike father and the 
f(jUher*8 9071 there is no great difference of meaning. 
This circumstance has induced many writers to call the 
combination of a father a possessive case* This is erro- 
neous. The true view of the expression of a father is, 
that it is an objective case governed by a preposition, 
forming a combination equivalent (or nearly so) to the 
possessive casefather*8. 

§ 370. Conjunctions, — The following sentences con- 
tain, each of them, two propositions, and between each 
of these two propositions it may be seen that there is a 
connecting word. Eome is enslaved^ because Ccesar is 
amhitumSf — the sun shines, and the sky is clear, — the 
moon is intervening^ therefore the sun is in eclipse, — it 
is not day, but it is night, — the town was taken, although 
a hero defended^it. 

A word that connects two separate propositions is 
called a conjunction ; from the Latin word conjungo^zl 
join together. 

Every conjunction, although it appears to connect only 
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separate words, really connects separate propositions. 
In sentences like the sun and moon shine, ike faJther 
and the son talk, there is the appearance of heing only 
a single proposition, so that all that is connected hy 
means of the conjunction and appears to be the words 
sun and moon, father and son. This, however, is not 
the case in reality. The sentence the sun and m4>on 
shine contains in fact two separate propositions ; one 
concerning the sun (namely that it shines), the other 
concerning the moon (namely that it shines). The 
same holds good with the sentence the father and son 
talk. One proposition states that the father talks; 
the other that the son taUcs, The full expressions would 
be,— 

The sun shines and the moon shvnesy 
Thefaiher talks and the son talks ; 
for these, 

The sun and Tnoon shine. 
The father and son taJJc, 
jOre only compendious forms. 

$ 371. The same is the case with words where the 
conjunction than occurs ; as. 

This is sharper than that. 
I like you better than he. 
I like you better than him. 
Each of these sentences is elliptical. In full they 
would be, 

This is sharper than that is sharp* 
I like you better than he likes you, 
I like you better than / like him. 
Here, as abovei there are two propositions connected 
by the conjunction than. 
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It Uy therefore, essential to the nature of a conjunctioii 
that it connect not only words bat propositimis. 

§ 372. No conjunction ever governs a case. Certain 
apparent exceptions to this statement will be noticed in 
§375. 

§373. Words originally other parts of speech are 
sometimes used as conjunctions ; as Ikaiy except^ whether ^ 
&c. 

§ 374. Combinations of words are sometimes used as 
conjunctions ; as not'Unth^tkmdingy never-th^less, 

§ 375. In the following sentences^ taken from good 
writers^ the word than occurs followed by an objective 
case, and apparently violating § 372« 

You are a much greater loser than me. — Swift. 

She mffen more than me. — Swift. 

A stone is toeightyy and amd heavy, hit afooTs vnxOh 
is heavier than them both, — Old Test. 

Thou art a girl cu much brighter than her^ 

Ashe uKts a poet subiimer than me.— *Fbiob. 

None of these expressions are correct ; or, if so, they 
are correct only under the idea that the word than is 
sometimes a conjunction (when it cannot gov^m a case), 
and sometimes apreposition (when it can govern a case). 

§ 376. In what case the word following than ought 
to be, can always be determined by filling up the sen- 
tence. Thus, thou art wiser than /, is equivalent to 
thou art vnser if tan I am^ — you love him more than /, to 
you love him more than I Ume him^^ — you love him more 
than mCf to you love him more than you love ma. 

The case of a noun following than is regulated^ not 
by that word, but by the verb that would occur if the 
sentence were complete. 
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§ 877. The conjunction tMt is often omitted^ even 
by good writers ; as 

I fear it comes too muck from the heart, — Addison. 
for 

I fear that it comes too mvxkfrom the heart. 

§ 878. — IinJUrjeclwrn, — The last class of words con- 
tains those \kndX. neither connect different propositions, 
nor yet form parts of separate ones. Ah t Oh I ! 
aim I pish 1 tush I We use these words, but we use 
them without the idea of making any statement or as- 
sertion. 

Words that form neither parts of a proposition, nor 
connect two different propositions, are called Inter^ 
jections. 

§ 379 — Government is of three sorts : 

1. Government of a noun by a noun ; as ike father's 
son. '-:.•} 

' 2. Government of a noun by a verb ; as / strike him. 

3. Government of a noun by a preposition ; as the 
father of the son ; give this to him, 

% 386. Sometimes the expression is incomplete, and 
the governing noun, the governing verb, or the govern- 
ing preposition is omitted or understood ; as, 

1. This was hougM at Bundle and Bridgets; where 
the governing noun shop is omitted by ellipsis. See 
§297. 

2. / like you better than him ; where the fiill expres- 
sion would be / like you better than I like him^ so that 
the verb like, governing him^ is understood. 

3. / gave him the bock; where the full expression 
would be / gave to him the book, so that the governing 
preposition to is omitted. 
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§ 381. But besides expressions like the ones just 
mentioned^ there are others where there is neither 
government by means of a noun, verb^ or preposition, 
nor yet any ellipsis or omission. In this case the noun 
is said to stand ahsoltitely. 

§ 882. Nouns standing absolutely are of two sorts : 
1. Those originating in an Accusative case. 2. Those 
originating in a Dative case. 

§ 3SS. In expressing distance or durcUioriy either in 
time or tpdce, we use the noun absolutely : as he walked 
ten miles (i.e. the space of ten miles) ; he stood three 
hours (Le. the space of three hours.) Here the words 
stood and tvalk are intransitive ; so that it is not by 
them that the words miles and hours are governed. They 
stand absolutely. Although not distinguished in form 
from the nominative case, these words are not nomina- 
tives. They are naturally accusatives ; and when, in an 
older stage of the Gothic languages, the accusative toas 
distinguished from the nominative, they appeared in 
the form of the accusative. 

§ 384. The door being open, the steed was stolen — the 
sun having arisen, the labourers proceeded to tuork. — In 
{hese sentences the words door and sun stand absolutely ; 
and as the words being open, and having arisen^ agree 
with them, they also do the same. In English syhstan-- 
tivesy where there is no distinction between the nomina- 
tive and the objective cases, it is of no practical impor- 
tance to enquire as to the particular case in which the 
words like door and sun stand. 

§ 385. In the English pronouns, where there is a 
distinction between the nominative and objective cases, 
it is of practical importance to enquire in what particular 
case words like door and sun stand. 
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1. He made as good proverbs as any one, him only 
excepted, 

2. He made as good proverbs as any one^ he only 
excepted. 

Which of these two expressions is correct ? This we 
can decide only by determining in what case nouns 
standing absolutely in the way that door, sun, and him 
(or he) stand, originally occurred. 

In Anglo-Saxon this case was the dative ; as up-a- 
sprungenre sunnan^=the sun having arisen. 

In A. S. also, him was a dative case, so that the case 
out of which expressions like the ones in question origi- 
nated was the dative. Hence of the two phrases^ him 
excepted, and he excepted, the former (contrary to the 
statement of the majority qf grammarians) is the cor- 
rect one. 
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PART V. 

PROSODY. 

§ 386.^-Thb word Prosody is derived from a Greek 
word (Protodia) signifying oocenL It is used by Latin 
and English grammarians in a wider sense, and includes 
not only the doctrines of accent and quantity, but also 
the laws of metre and versification. 

^SS7. Take the sentence last written, count the 
syllables, and mark those that are accented. — The word 
Pr6sody is derived from a Greek word signify mg Accent. 
It is (ised by Latin and E'nglish grammarians in a wider 
sense, and Inclddes not only the d6ctrine8 of accent and 
quantity, but dlso the laws of metre and versification. — 
Here the accented syllables are the 2nd, 3rd, 8th, 1 1th, 
12th, ISth, 16th, 20th, 22nd, 26th, 27th, &c.; that is, 
between two accented syllables there are sometimes 
three, sometimes two, and sometimes no unaccented syl- 
lables intervening. In other words, there is no regula- 
rity in the recurrence of the accent. 

§ 388. Proceed in the same way with the following 
stanza, numbering each syllable, and observing upon 
which the accent occurs. 

Then f&ie thee w^ll, mine 6wn dear 16ye, 

The w6rld hath n6w for Cis 
No gre&ter gri6f, no pain ab6ye 

The pain of parting thiis. — Moorb. 
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Here the syllables accented are the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th 
loth, 12th, Uth, 16th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 24th, 26th, 
28th ; that is, every other syllable. — Again, 

At the cl6se of the day, when the h4mlet is still, 
And the mdrtals the sweets of forgetfulness pr6ve, 

And when nought but the t6rrent is heard on the hill, 
And there's nought but the nightingale's s6ng in the gr6ve. 

Bbattie. 

Here the syllables accented are the 3rd, 6th, 9th> 
12th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 27th, 30th, 33rd, 36th, 
39th, 42nd, 45th, 48th ; that is, every third syllable. 

§ 389. Now, the extract where there was no regula- 
rity in the recurrence of the accent was prose ; and the 
extracts where the accent recurred at regular intervals 
formed metre. Metre is a general term for the recur- 
rence within certain intervals of syllables similarly affect- 
ed. The syllables that have just been numbered are simi- 
larly affected, being similarly accented. Accent is not the 
only quality of a syllable, which by returning at regu- 
lar intervals can constitute metre. It is the one, how- 
ever, upon which English metre depends. English 
metre essentially consists in the regular recurrence of 
syllables similarly accented. 

Abbot, — And why not live and act with 6ther men ? 
Manfred, — Because my nature w^s averse from life ; 
And yet not cruel, f6r I woiild not make, 
But find a desolation : — ^like the wind, 
The red-hot breith of the most 16ne simo6m, 
Which dw611s but in the desert, and sweeps o'^r 
The b^en sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And ravels o'^r their wild and ^d wdves. 
And se^keth n6t so th&t it is not sought, 
But b6ing m^t is deadly : sCich hath be^n 
The p4th of m^ existence. — Byron. 
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§ 390. Jfi«Mttr«. — For every accented syllable in 
the following line write the letter a, and for every un- 
accented one the letter Xj so that a stand for an accent, 
X for the absence of one : 

The wkj was 16ng, the wind was c61d. — Scott. 

or expressed symbolically, 

X a xa X a xa 
where x coincides with the^ a with way^ &c., &c. 

§391. Determine the length of the line in question. 
Now, it is plain that this may be donie in two ways. We 
may either measure by the syllables, and say that the 
line consists of eight syllables ; or by the accents, and 
say that it consists of four accents. In this latter case 
we take the accented syllable with. its corresponding 
unaccented one, and, grouping the two together, deal 
with the pair at once. Now, a groupe of syllables thus 
taken together is called a measure. In the line in 
question the way (x a) is one measure, and tvas long 
(x a) another, and so on throughout ; the line itself con- 
sisting of four measures. 

The w4r, that f6r a space did hH, 
Now trebly thiindered 6n the g&le. 

And Stanley w^ the crj ; 
A light on M4rmion^s Tisage sh6d. 

And fired his glazing ^ye ; 
With dying hand ab6ye his hedd 
He sho6k the fragments 6f his bl4de. 

And shoCited victory ! — Scott. 

§ 392. It is very evident that there must be different 
sorts of measures. In lines like the following the 
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measure is the reverse of the preceding one. The ac- 
cented syllable comes first, the unaccented one follows ; 
the formula being a x. 

L&y thy b6w of pearl apart, 

A'nd thy silver shining quiver ; 
Give unt6 the fifing hdrt 

Time to breathe, how 8h6rt soever ; 
Tho6 that m^'st a day of night, 
G6dde8B Exquisitely bright; — BsN Jonson. 

§ 393. TrisylloMc Measures. — The number of mea- 
sures consisting of two syllables, or dissyllabic mea- 
sures, is necessarily limited to two, expressed by a a; and 
X a respectively. But beyond these there are in the 
English language measures of three syllables, or trisyl- 
labic measures. The number of these is necessarily 
limited to three. 

The first of these is exhibited in the word merrily 
(a X x). 

Merrily, merrily shill I live n6w, 

U'nder the bl6880in that hangs on the bo^gh. 

Shakespxar. 

§ 394. The second is exhibited by the word dis- 
dhU (x a x). 

But vainly thon warrest. 

For this is al6ne in 
Thy p6wer to declare. 
That in the dim f6rest 

Thou heard*st a low moaning. 
And saw'st a bright lady surpissingly &ir. 

COLBRIDOX. 

§ 395. The third is exhibited by the word cavalUr 
(x X a). 
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There 's a beaiity f<Mr 6Ter anftdingiy bright, 

Like the 16iig ruddy 16pse of a sConmer-day's night. 

MOOBE. 

§ 396. When grouped together according to certain 
rules, measures form lines, and verses ; and lines and 
verses regularly arranged constitute couplets, triplets, 
and stanzas, &c. &c. Before we speak of these it will 
be necessary to exhibit the nature of rhyme. 

§ 397. Rhyme, — In the forthcoming quotation each 
pur of lines is called a Couplet. Observe in each cou- 
plet the last syllable of each line: these are said to 
rhyme to each other. 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue eea. 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free. 
Far as the breeze can bear the billow's foam. 
Survey our empire and behold our home. 
These are our realms, no limits to our sway — 
Our flag the sceptre aU who meet obey. 

The next extract is a stanza of Gray's Elegy, where, 
instead of following one another in succession, the 
rhyming lines come alternately. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, un&thom'd depths of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.— Gray. 

In other stanzas the rhyming lines are sometimes 
continuous (or in succession), and sometimes separated 
from each other by an interval. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe. 

Land of lost gods, and godlike men, art thou ! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied &vourite now : 
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Thy &neB, thy temples to thy surface bow, 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth. 
Broke by the share of eyery mstic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth. — Byron. 

§ 398. It is not difficult to see, in a general way, in 
what rhyme consists. The syllables sea and free, foam, 
horne, &c. are syllables of similar sound ; and lines that 
end in syllables of similar sound are lines that rhyme. 

By substituting in a line or stanza, instead of the final 
syllable, some word different in sound, although simi- 
larly accented, and equally capable of making sense, we 
may arrive at a general view of the nature and influence 
of rhyme as an ornament of metre. In the following 
stanza we may spoil the effect by substituting the word 
glen for vale, and spark for ra^. 

Turn, gentle hermit of the vale, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheei^ the dale 

With hospitable ray. — Goldsmith. 

§ 399. The definition of the word rhyme must be 
made closer. Syllables may be similar in their sound, 
and yet fail in furnishing full, true, and perfect rhymes. 
In each of the forthcoming couplets there is evidently a 
similarity of sound, and there is equally evidently an 
imperfection in the rhyme. 

I. 
The soft-flowing outline that steals from the eye. 
Who threw o'er the sur&ce, — did you or did I ? 

Whitbhbad. 

n. 
Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.— Popb. 
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Soft o*er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe. 

That seemed bat sephyrs to the train beneath* — ^Popb. 

The first of these three pairs of verses was altered into 

The soft-flowing outline that steals from the view, 
Who threw o^er the suz&oe,— did I or did you ? 

and that solely on account of the imperfectness of the 
original endings, eye and /• 

These are samples of what passes for a rhyme with- 
out heing one. A true rhyme will he better understood 
after the analysis of a rhyming syllable. 

§ 400. Analysis of a pair of Rhyming Syllables, — 
Let the syllables told and hold be taken to pieces, and 
let the separate parts of each be compared. Viewed in 
reference to metre, they consist of three parts or ele- 
ments : 1. the vowel (o) ; 2. the part preceding the 
vowel (< and h respectively) ; 3. the parts follomng the 
vowel (Id). Now the vowel (o) and the parts following 
the vowel (Id) are alike in both words (old) ; but the 
part preceding the vowel is diflferent in the different 
words (told, hold). This difference between the parts 
preceding the vowel is essential; since, if it were not 
for this, the two words would be identical, or rather 
there would be but one word altogether. This is the 
case with / and eye. Sound for sound (although differ- 
ent in spelling) the two words are identical, and, con- 
sequently, the rhyme is faulty. 

Again: compared with the words hold and toldy 
the words teeth and breeze have two of the elements 
necessary to constitute a rhyme. The vowels are alike 
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(ee), whilst the parts preceding the vowels are different 
(br and t) ; and, as far as these two matters are con- 
cerned, the rhyme is a good one, tee and hree. Notwith- 
standing this, there is anything rather than a rhyme; 
since the parts following the vowel (th and ze)^ instead 
of agreeing, differ. Breathe and beneath are in the 
same predicament, hecause the th is not sounded alike 
in the two words. 

Again : the words feel and mill constitute only a false 
and imperfect rhyme. Sound for sound, the letters / 
and m (the parts preceding the vowel) are different. 
This is as it should he. Also, sound for sound, I and 
U (the parts following the vowel) are identical ; and 
this is as it should he also : but ee and i (the vowels) 
are different, and this difference spoils the rhyme. I^one 
and (mn are in the same predicament; since one o is 
sounded as o in note, and the other as the u in biU. 

From what has gone before we get the notion of true 
and perfect rhymes as opposed to false and imperfect 
ones. For two (or more) words to rhyme each other, it 
is necessary 

a.) That the vowel be the same in both : 
h,) That the parts following the vowel be the same : 
c.) That the parts preceding the vowel be different. 
Beyond this it is necessary that the syllables, to form 
a full and perfect rhyme, should be accented syllables. 
Sky and lie form good rhymes, but sh/ and merriZy bad 
ones, and merrUy and silly worse. Lines like the second 
and fourth of the following stanza are slightly exception- 
able on this score : indeed, many readers sacrifice the 
accent in the word mirrily to the rhyme, and pro- 
nounce it merrily. 
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The witch the h^ld the hair in her hand. 

The r4d flame bl&aed high ; 
And ro6nd abo^t the dddion itodt. 

They d4nced right merri/y. — Kirkb Whitb. 

§401. Varieties of imperfect Rhymes. — None and 
own are better rhymes than none and many because 
there are degrees in the amount to which vowels differ 
from one another, and the sounds of the o in vume and 
the in own are more alike than the sounds of the o in 
n(me and the a in Ttian. In like manner breathe and 
teeth are nearer to rhymes than breathe and teaae; and 
breathe and teaze are more alike in sound than brecUhe 
and teal. All this is because the sound of th in teeth 
is more allied to that of ^ in breathe than that of 
z in teaze^ and the z in teaze more than the I in teal. 
This shews that in imperfect rhymes there ase degroos^ 
and that some approach the nature of true ones morer 
than others. 

§ 402. In matters of rhyme the letter h counts as 
nothing. High and I, hair and a«r, are imperfect 
rhymes, because h (being no articulate sound) counts as 
nothing, and so the parts before the vowel i and a are 
not different (as they ought to be), but identical. 

Whose generous children narrowed not their hearts 
With commerce, given alone to arms and arts. — Byron. 

§ 403. Words where the letters coincide, but the 
sounds differ, are only rhymes to the eye. Breathe and 
beneath are in this predicament ; so also are. cease and 
ease (eaze). 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease. 

Sprang the rank weed, and thriv'd with large increase. 

Pope. 
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§ 404. If the sounds coincide^ the difference of the 
letters is unimportant. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules. 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. — Pope. 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 

§ 405. Single RhyTties, — An accented syllable stand- 
ing by itself, and coming under the conditions given 
above, constitutes a single rhyme. 

*Ti8 hard to say if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 

To tire the patience than mislead the senae* 

Some few in that, but thousands err in iMa ; 

Ten censure wrong, for one that writes amns. — Pope. 

§ ^OQ, Dovhle Rhymes, — An accented syllable followed 
by an unaccented one, and coming under the conditions 
given above, constitutes a double rhyme. 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From her feiir head for ever and for ewr. — Pope. 

Prove and explain a thing till all men dovht it, 
And write about it. Goddess, and about it> — Pope. 

§ 407. An accented syllable followed by two unac- 
cented ones, and coming under the conditions given 
above, constitutes a treble rhyme. 

Beware that its fetal &sctndanet/ 

Do not tempt thee to mope and repine ; 

With a humble and hopeful dependency 
Still await the good pleasure divine. 
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Success in a higher hedtiimde^ 

Is the end of what*s under the Pole ; 
A philosopher takes it with ffrAtiiude, 

And heiicTes it the hest on the whole. — Byrom. 

§ 408. Accent is essential to English metre. Rhyme, 
on the other hand, is only an ornament. Of all the or- 
naments of English versification it is undoubtedly the 
most important. Still it is not essential. Metres where 
there is no rhyme are called Blank Metres. 

Of man^s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heavenly Muse I — Milton. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from hearen 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed. 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

^is mightiest of the mighty, it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal power. 

The attribute of awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. — Shaksspeak. 

§ 409. Classification of tke English Measures. — If we 
lay out of the calculations the measures consisting of a 
single syllahle on one hand, and those consisting of 
four syllables on the other, the number of the English 
measures is five. Two of these are dissyllabic, and three 
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trisyllabic. The dissyllabic ones come first in order. 
Of these the one where the accented syllable precedes 
the unaccented one naturally stands first. The same 
takes place with the trisyllabic measures. It is very 
fortunate that our measures are thus capable of being 
classed naturally : since, by so classing them, we can 
number them according to their place in the arrange- 
ment ; and, in speaking of them, say the first measure, 
the second measure, the third measure, and so on. This 
is necessary, since there is no convenient and unexcep- 
tionable name for each separate measure. The order 
then of the English measures is as follows : 
\, a x.^ tyrant, silly, I Dissyllabic. 

2. X a. — Resume, detSr, ) 

3, a X X. — merrily, fortify, \ 

4!.x a X, — disable, preferring, \ Trisyllabic. 
6,xx a. — refugee, cavaliir, \ 

§ 410. The last measure in a line or verse is indif- 
ferent as to its length, — By referring to the section upon 
single rhymes, we shall find that the number of syllables 
is just double the number of accents ; that is, to each 
accented there is one unaccented syllable, and no more. 
Hence, with five accents, there are to each line ten 
syllables. This is not the case with the lines under 
§ 406. There the rhymes are double, and the last ac- 
cented syllable has two unaccented ones to accompany 
it. Hence, with five accents, there are to each line 
eleven syllables. Now it is in the last measure of the 
verses under § 406 that this supernumerary unaccented 
syllable appears ; and it is a general rule, that, in the 
last measure of any verse, supernumerary unaccented 
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gyllables can be admitted without destroying the origi- 
nal character of the measure. Hence it is that, up to 
a certain point, we may say that the length of the con- 
cluding measure of a line or verse is a matter of indif- 
ference. Now in the verses under §§ 406 and 407 the ori- 
ginal character of the measure is x a throughout, until 
we get to the words dissSver and /or iver^ and afterwards 
to meii doiubt U^ and about it. At the first view it seems 
proper to say that in these last-mentioned cases a; a is 
converted into x ax, A different view, however, is 
the more correct one. Dissever ^ and /or 6ver^ are rather 
X a with a syllable over. This extra syllable may be 
expressed by the sign plus ( + ), so that the words in 
point may be expressed by a? a -f, rather than hy x ax. 
It is very clear that a foot whereof the last syllable is 
accented, (that is, feet like x a, presume, or x x a, cava- 
lier,) can only vary from their original character on the 
side of excess ; that is, they can only be altered by the 
addition of fresh syllables. To subtract a syllable from 
such feet is impossible ; since it is only the last syllable 
that is capable of being subtracted. If that last syllable, 
however, be the accented syllable of the measure, the 
whole measure is annihilated. Nothing remains but the 
unaccented syllable; and this, as no measure can 
subsist without an accent, must be counted as a super- 
numerary part of the preceding measure. 

§ 411. With the measures a x, a x x, xa x, the case 
is different. Here there is room for a syllable or sylla- 
bles to be subtracted. 

Queen and hCintress, chdste and &ir, 

N6w the Bunislaid to sle^p. 
Seated In thy silver chair, 

State in wonted splendour ke^p : 
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Hesperus inyokes thy Hght, 

G6ddeB8, Exquisitely bright. — Bbn Jonson. 

In all these lines the last measure is deficient in a 
syllahle, yet the deficiency is allowahle, because each 
measure is the last one of the line. The formula for 
expressing/air, sleep, chair, &c. is not a, but rather a x 
followed by them«7itM sign, ( — ) or ax — . 

A little consideration will shew, that, amongst the 
English measures, x a and x x a naturally form single, 
a X and x ax double, and a x x treble rhymes. 

§ 412. Metrical Notation. — The lines under § 405 
consist each of five measures, each measure being x a. 
This we may express thus : 

X a X a X a x a x a. 

The presence of a supernumerary syllable may be 
denoted by the sign +. The line in § 406 runs 

xa xa xa xa x a-\-> 

On the other hand, the sign — indicates the absence 
of a syllable : so that the line 

Que^n and huntress chaste and fair, 
runs 

ax ax ax ax — . 

These forms may be rendered more compendious 
by the introduction of the arithmetical sign x signify- 
ing multiplication, by means of which we may write, in- 

steaci of 

ax ax ax ax — , 

the shorter form, or 

a XX 4: — . 

If it be asked to what purpose this symbolical nota- 
tion is introduced, the answer is, that neither our mea- 
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sure nor our verses have sufficiently unexceptionable 
denominations. With this method of notation we can 
proceed to the examination of lines (or verses) and 
stanzas. 

§ 413. Venes farmed by the First Measure^ or a x. 
— 1. A verse so short as to consist of a single accented 
syllable can be conceived to exist. Its formula would 
be a a; — • I know of no actual specimens. The next 
in point of brevity would be a ;r. This also is either 
non-existent, or too rare to be of practical importance. 

2. Verses of Two Measures. Formula a x ax, or 
ax xt. 

Rich the treasure, 

Swe^t the ple&sare. — Drydsn. 

Verses of Formula ax ax — , or a a: x 2 — . 

Tumult ce^se, 
Sink to pe4ce. 

3. Three Measures. Formula axxS. 

Smo6theB aw6y a wrinkle — 
E'very dr6p we sprinkle. 

Formula a xxS — . 

Fill the bumper feir— 
On the br6w of care. 

The two varieties of this formula, rhyming alternately, 
constitute the following stanza : 

Fill the bumper fair ; 

E'very dr6p we sprinkle, 
O'n the br6w of care, 

Smo6thes away a wrinkle. 
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Sages c&n, they sdy, 

Seize the lightning^s pinion, 
A'nd bring d6wn its rdy 

Fr6m the starred dominion. — Moore. 



4. Four measures. Formula a a; x 4. 

Th6n her countenance all 6ver — 
B&t he clisped her like a 16yer. 

Formula axx^ — • 

Pale again as death did pr6ve — 
A'nd he cheer*d her soiil with 16 ve. 

These two varieties alternating, and with rhyme, con- 
stitute one of the commonest metres of which ax is the 
basis. 

Th^n her countenance all 6yer 

Pale again as de4th did pr6ye : 
B{it he clasped her like a 16ver, 

A'nd he che6r'd her 806I with 16ve. 
S6 she Btr67e against her weakness, 

Thoiigh at times her spirits sank ; 
Shaped her he^ with w6man*B meekness 

T6 all diities 6f her rank. 
A'nd a gentle c6nsort made he, 

A'nd her gentle mind was sCich, 
Th4t she gr^w a n6ble lady, 

A'nd the pe6ple 16yed her mach. 
Biit a troiible weighed up6n her, 

A'nd perplexed her night and m6m 
With the biirden 6f an h6noar 

U'nto which she wis not b6m. — ^Tennyson. 

5. Five measures. Formula axx5.. 

Narrowing in to wh^re they sat assembled, 
L6w yoliiptaons m6sic winding trembled. 

K 
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Formula axx5 — . 

Th^n inetho(ight I he&rd a 1l6I1ow soCind, 
Oith^ring 6p from Ul the 16wer gro(ind. 

The two varieties mixed : 

Then methonght I heard a hollow sound, 
Oath^g np from all the lower gronnd. 
Narrowing in to where they sat assembled, 
Low Tolnptaooi mnaic winding tumbled, 
WoT^H in drdee : they that heard it sighed. 

Panted, hand in hand, with faces pale, 
Swung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 
Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 

Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail : 
Then the music touched the gates and died. — Trnkysok, 

6. Six measures. Formula axxS^or axx6 — . 

<yn a mountain, stretched benedth a ho&ry willow, 
L4y a shepherd swafn, and viewed the rulling bOlow. 

7. Seven measures. Formula axxTyOr axx 7 — . 

W6 have h&d enoiigh of iction knd. of m6tion ; we — 
L6t us swe&r an o&th, and ke^p it, wfth an ^qual mfnd — 

8. Eight measures. Formula axxB, or a xxS — . 

Comrades, le&TO me h4re a Uttle, while as y6t His e6rly m^im : 
Le6ye me h^re ; and, wh6n you w^t me, soCind up6n the bdgle h6m. 

Lines of this formula occur sometimes unmixed^ and 
constituting whole poems ; as 

Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the £Etiry tales of science, and the long results of Time ; 
When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed ; 
When I dung to all the Present for the promise that it closed ; 
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When I dipped into the Future, far as human eye could see. 

Saw the viBion of the world, and all the wonder that would be — 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast ; 

In the Spring the wanton Uipwing gets himself another nest ; 

In the Spring a liyelier iris changes on the burnished dove ; 

In the Spring a young man^s fiuicy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

And I said, " My cousin Amy, speak^ and speak the truth to me ; 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.^ 

Tennyson (Lodhedey HaU), 

Sometimes mixed with other measures (as with lines 
of formula axx7)\ 

We have had enough of action and of motion ; we 

Rolled to starboard, rolled to larboard, when the surge was seething 

free. 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 
Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 
In the hollow lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind : 
For they lie beside their nectar, and their bolts are hurPd 
Far below them in the valleys^ and the clouds are lightly curPd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world ; 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands. 
Blight and fiunine, plague and earthquake^ roaring deeps and fiery 

sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying 

hands, — 
Surely, surely slumber is more sweet than toil ; the shore. 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind, and wave, and oar,- 
Oh ! rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

Tennyson {The Lotos-Eaters). 

Lines based upon a x are rarely without rhyme .; id 
other words, they rarely constitute blank verse. The 
accent lies on the odd syllables, 

k2 
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§ 414. Vena formed by the Second Measure, or xa. 
1. Lines so short as to be reducible to a; a are of too 
rare occurrence to demand special notice. 
Formula xa-^, 

Thoa Being, 
All-seeing, 
hear my fervent prayer ; 
StOl tike her. 
And mike her 
Thy moat peculiar care. —Burns. 

Generally, lines of this formula are arranged as single 
verses. Such is the case with those just quoted, that 

are printed 

Then Being, aU-seeing, 

hear my fervoit prayer ; 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care. 

2. Two measures. Formula «ax 2. 

TTnhe&rd, unkn6wn, 
He m4kes his mo4n — 
What sounds were heard ! 
What scenes appeared — 

The strains decay. 
And melt away.— Pops. 

Formula a; ax 2+. 

Up6n a moiintain. 
Beside a fountain. 

3. Three measures. Formula a; a x 3. 
With h611ow bliists of wind — 
All 6n a r6ck reclined. 

Formulae ax S+. 

TTwas wh6n the se&s were ro&ring — 
A diimsel l^y deploring. 
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The alternation of the two varieties of xaxS consti- 
tutes what may be called Gay's stanza. 

Twas when the seas weie roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. 
Wide o'er the foaming billows 

She cast a wistful look ; 
Her head was crowned with willows 

That trembled o'er the brook. — ^Gay. 

Cold sweat is plashing o'er them. 

Their breasts are beating slow : 
The sands and shelves before them 

Flash fire at every blow. 
Their fellows stand in fear of 

The upshot of the ifray ; 
The child unborn shall hear of 

The wrestling of that day. 

4. Four measures. Formula xay4. 

On— on he hastened, and he drew 

My gaze of wonder as he flew : 

Though like a demon of the night 

He passed, and vanished firom my sight. 

His aspect and his air imprest 

A troubled memory on my breast, 

And long upon my starred ear 

Rung his dark courser's hoofs of fear. — Byron. 

5. Five measures. Formula xax5. 

Fond fool ! six feet of earth is all thy store 

And he that seeks for all shall have no more. — Hall. 

Formula xaxS^. 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever. 
From her fair head for ever and for ever.— Pope. 
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§ 415. As this is the st»dard metre in the English 
language, it may serre as a hasis for the study of the 
rest. In point of time it is one of our earliest forms 
of verse. It was written hy Chaucer in the fourteenth 
century, is written hy the poets of the present gene- 
ration, and has heen used hy most writers of the inter- 
mediate period. Its chief cultivators have heen Chau- 
cer, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, and Byron, in rhyme ; and 
Milton and the dramatists in hlank verse. In character 
it has every variety. For serious poetry (except in the 
drama) it is considered that the admission of an extra 
syllable at the end of the line (that is, formula xax5-t} 
is exceptionable. Whenever it occurs in Milton, it is 
found fault with by Johnson; and the same author 
asserts that, with one exception, it always appears dis- 
advantageously in Pope. In the drama, where the lan- 
guage of common life is more especially imitated, the 
formula xax5+ is not only admissible but necessary. 

The general term for metres of the form in question 
is Heroic. The first division into which the heroic 
metres fall is into (a) blank heroics ; (&) rhyming 
heroics. 

§416. Blank Heroics, — Blank heroics, or blank 
verse^ as it is generally called, falls into two varieties de- 
termined by the nature of the subject-matter : (a) dra- 
matic blank verse ; (&) narrative blank verse. 

§ 417. Dramatic Blank Verse. — With the exception 
of the earliest dramas in the language, and some rhym- 
ing tragedies written in imitation of the French about 
the time of Charles II., the writings for the English stage 
consist chiefly of either prose or blank verse. It is in 
blank verse that most tragedies and many comedies are 
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either wholly or partially written. Dramatic blank verse 
not only admits, but calls for, the formula a?ax5+* 
Oflen there are two supernumerary syllables. In rhym- 
ing metres these would constitute double rhymes. 

OTHBLLO^S 8PBBCH BBFORB THB 8BNAT0R8. 

Most potent, giaye, and reverend seigniors, 

Mj very noble and approved good masters. 

That I have ta^en away this old man^s daughter. 

It is most true : true, I have married her : 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude I *m in speech. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace, 

For since these arms of mine had seven years^ pith 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field. 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and bat^ ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking of myself: yet by jovupaHenoe 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magie, 

(For such proceedings am I charged withal,) 

I won his daughter. — Shakbspbar. 

Narrative Blank Verse. — The metre of Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained^ Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper's 
Task, Cowper's Homer, &c. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 
L^y vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf 
Confounded, though immortal : but his doom 
Preserved him to more wrath, for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him; 
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Here the ftdmissioo of a supernumerary final syllable 
is rare. Lines of eleven syllables like the following are 
uncommon. 

Of toTnoi power with awM oeiemoiiy. 

Paradite LotL, &. L 

Wiyming Heroics. — For further notice of this class of 
metres, see § 421. 6. 

6. Six measures. Formulas x axBs and x axS-^-. 

He Ufted &phish&nd that hick again did stirt. — Spensbr. 

Ye akcnd birds that t6 | your h&rp«* inel6diouB strings 

Song th* indent heroes' de^ls, | the m6ni]m6nt8 of kings ; 

If; is those dr^ids tadght | who k^pt the British rites. 

And dwelt in dirksome gr6ves, | there coiinselling with sprites. 

When th^se our soiils by deith | our b6dies d6 forsake, 

They instantly again | to 6ther b6dies take, 

I could have wished yoor boGIs | redoiibled in my breast, 

To giyemy v^rse applause I to timers eternal r€st. — Drayton. 

Observe in the metre the pause after the third 
accent. 

7. Seven measures. Formulas x ax7y and x ax 

7 + . 

But one request I make to him | that sits the skies above. 
That I were freely out of debt | as I were out of love ; 
Oh ! then to dance and sing and play | I should be very willing, 
I *d never owe a maid a kiss, | and ne^er a knave a shilling. 

Suckling. 

8. Eight measures. Formulas x axS and x a x 

84-. 

Where virtue wants, and vice abounds, | and wealth is but a baited 

hook 
Wherewith men swallow down the bane | before on danger dark they 

look. 
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§418. Verses formed upon the Third Measure, or SL XX. 
— Verses formed upon measure a a? a? are neither frequent 
nor regular. Generally there is the deficiency of some 
unaccented syllable, in which the formula is reduced to 
a X X — , which may be confounded with the first mea- 
sure, or a X. The point to determine is whether the ge- 
neral character of the verse is trisyllabic or dissyllabic. 

1. Two measures. Formulas a x xx2 and a x xx 
2 — . Of these the latter is most common. Not only 
one of the unaccented syllables, but even both of them 
are frequently wanting at the end of lines. 

Wh6n we two p&rted 

In sflence and teirs, 
H&lf broken-hearted 

To s^ver for jekn j 
Pale grew thy che^k and c61d, 

C61der thy kfss. 
Traiy that ho6r foretold 

S6rrow to this, — Byron. 

Pfbroch o' D6niiil Dhu ! 

Pn}rocho D6nttil! 
W6ke thy shrill voice anew, 

Summon Clan ConnuiL 
C6me away, c6me away, 

H4rk to the summons ! 
C6me in your wkr array. 

Gentles and c6mmon8. — 
Come ev'ry hill-plaid, and 

Tr6e heart that we^rs one ; 
C6me ev'ry 8te61-blade, and 

Str6ng hand that hein one. — 
Le&ve the deer, le£ve the steer, 

Le&Te nets and barges : 
C6me with your ffghting-gear, 

Brokdswords and targes. 

k5 
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C6BieM tlie wdidi oome, when 

F6retUare rfoded ; 
C^me at the w4rea come, when 

N^Tiet are stiinded : 
fatter come, fttter come, 

Fhtter and fktter, 
Chi^ TBtnl, p4gB, and groom. 

Tenant and mktter. 
F&tt they come, fiUt they come, 

S^ how they gather ! 
Wide wayet the efagle plume, 

Hfoded with hekther. 
C&tt your plaldt, di&w your bkdes, 

F6rward each m6n tet ! 
Ffbroch of D6nuil Dhu, 

Kn^ll for the 6ntet. — Scott. 

Wh^re thaU the I6yer rett, 

Wh6m the fiitet s^yer, 
Fr6m hit tnie mafden^t breaat, 

P6rtcd forever? 
Wh^re through gr6Tet de6p and high, 

So6ndtthe£trMnow ; 
Wh^re early yfolett die 

U'nder the willow. — Soott. 

O'ft haye I te^n the tun, 

T6 her do h6noar. 
Fix himtelf kt hit noon 

T6 look upon her, 
A'nd hath gilt 6v*ry groye 

E'y'ry hill ne6r her, 
With hit flamet fr6m aboye, 

Striving to che^r her. 
A'nd when she fr6m hit sight 

Hkth hertelf twined, 
H£, at it h4d been night, 

I'n cloudt hath moiimed.— Duayton. 
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2. Three measures. Formulas axxxS and ax xx 
3—. 

Peace to fhee, isle of the 6ceai^ 

Peace to thy breezes and billows I— Byron. 

d. Four measures. Formulas axxxi;, and ax xx 
4—. 

Merrily, merrily shUl I live now, 

U'nder the bldssom that hangs on the bo6gh. — Shakespbab. 

1. 

W&rriors or chiefs, should the sh4fi or the sw6rd 
Pierce me in leading the h68t of the L6rd, 
He^d not the c6rpse, though a king ^s in your path, 
B6ry your ste^l is the b68oms of Oath, 

2. 

Th6u, who art bearing my buckler and b^w. 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 

L4y me that m6ment in blo6d at thy fe^t. 

Mine be the do6m that they dare not to me6t. « 



Farewell to 6therB,but n^Ter we part. 

Heir to my royalty, s6n of my he6rt ; 

Bright be the diadem, boundless the swdy, 

Or kingly the death that awaits us to-d4y. — Byron. 

§ 419. Verses formed upon *4« Fourth Measure^ or 
xaz. — Verses of a single measure are equivocal, since 
xax cannot be distinguished from x a+f and xax — 
is identical in form with x a. The general character of 
the verses in the neighbourhood determines whether 
measures of this sort shall be looked upon as dissyllabic 
or trisyllabic. 
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1. Two measurea. Formalas x a xxZsndxa xx 

2— . 

BetfdeheranlAid 

Her mattock and ip4de— 

Al<Sne she is th^re« 

Her thoCilden are b4re — 

E'yer 41one 

She maketh her mo&n«— Tbnnyson. 

But vafnly thou w^rrest ; 

For this is al6ne in 

Thy p6wer to declare, 

That, fn the dim f6rest, 

Thou he&rd^t a low moaning. — Colbridgs. 

The bl4ck bands came 6Ter 

The A'lps and their Bn6w ; 
With Bodrbon, the r6ver. 

They passed the broad P6. 
We [have] be&ten all fo^men. 

We [have] c&ptured a kfng, 
We [have] tdmed back <m u6 men. 

And 86 let us sing 
The Bo6rbon for 6ver ! 

Though penniless ^UQ, 
We 11 [hare] 6ne more ende&vour 

At yOnder old w41L 
With [the] Bo6rbon we 11 gather 

At day-dawn before 
The g6te8,and tog^her 

Or bre4k or dimb 6*er 
Thew&U: on the ladder 

As mounts each firm fo6t, 
Our sho^it shall be gl&dder, 

[And] death 6nly be m6te. — ^ 

The Boiirbon ! the Boiirbon ! 

Sans coCintry or h6me 
We'llf611owtheBo6rbon 

To pliinder old R6me. — ByroN. 
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£. Three measures. Formulas xa xxS and xaxx 
3 — . 

IVe foiind out a gift for my fair; 

I Ve fb^nd where the wo6d-pigeons breed : 
But I^t me that plunder forbe&r ; 

She Ul sky Hwas a barbarous de^d. 
He n^'er could be trixe, she averred. 

Who [would] r6b a poor bfrd of its yoiing ; 
[And] I loved her the m6re when I he&rd 

Such tenderness fall from her t6ngue. — Shsmstone. 

A conquest how h&rd and how glorious ; 

Though fi^te had fiut boiind her. 

With St^x nine times ro&nd her, 
Yet miisic and lOye were victorious. — Pope. 

3. Four measures. Formulas xaxx^ and xaxx 4 — . 

The world will not ch4nge, and her heart will not bre&k. 

Tennyson. 
Rem6mber the gl6ries of Brian the brave. — Moore. 

h6sh thee, my b^bie, thy sire was a kn%ht. 
Thy mjther a l&dy both 16vely and bright : 

The woOds and the gl^ns and the towers which we se4. 
They kU are bel6nging, dear b4bie, to the^. — Scott. 

1 ask not the pleasures that riches supply. 

My sabre must win what the weaker must buy : 

[It] shall win the fiiir bride with her long flowing hair. 

And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 

I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 
[Her] caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe. 
[Let] her bring to my chamber the many-toned lyre. 
Aid sing me a song on the &11 of her sire.— Byron. 

Oh ! yo6ng Lochinv&r is come out of the w^st : 
Through ill the wide b6rder his steads are the b^st ; 
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And, t&te bii good bra4diword, ho wo&pons had n6ne, 

He r6do all nniimod, and he r6de all al6no. 

80 &ithful in 16to, and to g40ant in w&r, 

[Did] JO e*er hoar of bcfdog;ioom liko yo6ng Lochiny^ ? 

Scott. 

[Thanki,] mj I/rd, for your T^Vm ; for finer nor fkUer 

Ne V ranged in the f6rett nor im6ked on the platter : 

The ileth wao a pfctnre for pafntera to study. 

The flit was to whfte and the le&n wae bo r6ddy. 

[Though] my ■t^mach wae thftrp, I could sc&roe help regretting 

To spofl rach a delicate picture by e&ting.^GoLDSMiTii. 

§ 420. Vertes formed upon the Fifth Measure, or 
xxa. 

1 . Formula xxcu 

As ye swe^p 

Through the de^p.-*CAMPBSLL. 

For practical purposes a pair of lines of this formula 
is dealt with as if it constituted a single verse. 
As ye Bwe^ through the de^. 

2. Formula oro; ax 2. 

In my r&ge shall be se^n 

The revenge of a qdeen. — Addisok. 

See the snakes that they re&r, 
How they hfss in the afr ! 

3. Formula xxaxS. 

And the sparkles that flish firom their eyes. 

Lines of these two formulas are intermixed ; as, 
See the sn&kes how they re&r, 
How they hfss in the air, 
And the sparkles that fl^ from their ejes ! 

Dry DEN. 
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4. Formula xxax^» 

And the king seized a flambeau with zekl to destr6y. 

Drydbn. 

There is generally an intermixture of measures, xxa 
and xaxy in lines of this formula ; since the omission of 
a single syllable will convert 

xxa xxa xxa xxa 
into 

xax xax xax a; a, 

as may be seen by separating the measures differently. 

1. 
The Assyrian came d6wn like a w61f on the f6Id, 
And his c6horts were gleaming in p6rple and g6Id : 
And the she^n of the spe&rs was like st4rs on the s^ 
When the bide wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

2. 
Like the leaves of the forest when Sdmmer is gre^n, 
That h68t with their b4nner8 at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the f6rest when Adtumn is bl6^vn, 
That h6st on the m6rrow lay withered and str6wn. 

3. 
For the A'ngel of De&th spread his wings on the bI4st, 
And bre&thed in the f&ce of the f6e as he p^s^d ; 
And. the e^es of the sleepers wax^d de&dly and chill. 
And their he&rts but once heaved, and for £ver grew stfU. 

4. 
And th6re Uiy the ste^d with his n6stril all wide ; 
But through it there rolled not the bre&th of his prfde : 
And the fo6m of his gasping lay wMte on the ttirf. 
And c61d as the spray of the r6ck-beating siirC 

5. 
And th^re lay the rider distorted and p61e. 
With the d^w on his br6w, and the rdst on his maH ; 
And the t6nts were all silent, the banners al6ne, 
The 14nces imlifted, the trumpet unbMwn. 
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6. 
And the w(dowi of A'lhor are lo(id in their wafl. 
And the fdoli are hr6ke in the t^ple of B4al, 
And the might of the Gentile !mim6te by the sw6rd 
Hath mtited like in6w in the gUnoe of the L6rd. — Byroit. 

5. Formula xxax5* Rare, if occurring at all. 

6. Formula xxaxS. Rare, if occurring at all. 

?• Formula xxax7* Lines of this sort, when they 
occur, are to be looked upon as consisting of two lines 
reduced to a single verse by the omission of the rhyme. 

Now he T6de on the wires of the wide-rolling B^a. | and 
he fi>iaged aio&nd like a h&wk. 

§ 421. Lines or verses grouped together constitute 
stanias, couplets, triplets. It is only a few of the Eng- 
lish metres that are known by fixed names. These are 
as follows : 

1. Grafts Stama. — Lines of three measures, x a, with 
alternate rhymes. The odd rhymes double. 

Twaa when the seas were roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclined. 

2. Common Octosyllabics, (Seep. 197.) — Four mea- 
sures, X a, with rhyme, and (unless the rhymes be dou- 
ble) eight syllables (octo syllabas). Butler's Hudibras, 
Scott's poems. The Giaour and other poems of Lord 
9yron. 

3. Elegiac OctosyUabics. — Same as the last, except 
that the rhymes are regularly alternate, and the verses 
arranged in stanzas. 
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And on ber lover^s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And &r across the hills they went. 

In that new world which now is old : 
Across the hills and fax away. 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him. — ^Tennyson, 

4. Octosyllabic Triplets. — Three rhymes regularly in 
succession. Generally arranged as stanzas. 

I blest them, and they wandered on : 

I spoke, but answer came there none : 

The dull and bitter voice was gone. — Tennyson. 

5. Blank Verse. — Five measures, x a, without rhyme. 
Paradise Lost, Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper's Task. 

6. Heroic Couplets. — Five measures, x a, with pairs of 
rhymes. Chaucer, Denham, Dryden, Waller, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Byron, Moore, Shelley, &c. &c. 
This is the common metre for narrative, didactic, and 
descriptive poetry. 

7. Heroic Triplets. — Five measures, x a, . Three 
rhymes in succession. Arranged in stanzas. This 
metre is sometimes interspersed among heroic couplets. 

8. Elegiacs. — Five measures, x a, with regularly alter- 
nate lines, and arranged in stanzas. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. — Gray. 

9. Rhyme Royal. — Seven lines of heroics, with the 
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two last rhymei in succession, and tbe five first recur- 
ring at intervals. 

This Tn>Uiu» in gift of cnrteste, 
With hank on hond, and with a huge rout 

Of knightet, rode, and did her company, 
Pauing all thioogh the taley fiur about ; 
And farther would haye ridden out of doubt. 

Full £une and woe was him to gone to aone ; 

But turn he must, and it wu eke to doen. — Chaucbr. 

This metre was common with the writers of the ear- 
lier part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It admits of 
varieties according to the distribution of the five first 
rhymes. 

10. Ottava Rima, — A metre with an Italian name, 
and borrowed from Italy, where it is used generally for 
narrative poetry. The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, 
the Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, the Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto, the Gierusalemme Liberata of Tasso^ are all 
written in this metre. Besides this, the two chief epics 
of Spain and Portugal respectively (the Araucana and 
the Lusiados) are thus composed. Hence it is a form 
of poetry which is Continental rather than English, and 
naturalized rather than indigenous. The stanza con- 
sists of eight lines of heroics, the six first rhyming 
alternately, the two last in succession. 

Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears. 
Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 

Whereat firom out his quiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 

And, lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears. 
And onward rushes with tempestuous tread. 

And to the fountain's brink precisely pours. 

So that the giant 's joined by all the boars. 

Morganie Maggiore (Ld. Byron's TrandaUon), 
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11. Terza Riiruu — Like the last, borrowed both in 
name and nature from the Italian^ and scarcely yet 
naturalized in England. 

The Spirit of the fervent days of old, 

When words were things that came to pass, and Thought 
Flashed o^er the fature, bidding men behold 

Their children's children's doom already brought 
Forth from the abyss of Time which is to be. 

The Chaos of events where lie half-wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality : 

What the great seers of Israel wore within. 
That Spirit was on them and is on me ; 

And i1^ Cassandrsrlike, amidst the din 
Of conflicts, none will hear, or hearing heed 

This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed. 

The only guerdon I have ever known. 

12. Alexandrines. — Six measures, x a, generally (per- 
haps always) with rhyme. The name is said to be taken 
from the fact that early romances upon the deeds of 
Alexander of Macedon^ of great popularity, were writ- 
ten in this metre. One of the longest poems in the 
English language is in Alexandrines, viz, Drayton's 
Poly-olbion, quoted in p. £00. 

13. Spenserian Stanza, — A stanza consisting of nine 
lines, the eight first heroics, the last an Alexandrine. 

It hath been through all ages ever seen. 

That with the prize of arms and chivahrie 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 

And that for reason's special privitie ; 
For either doth on other muck rely. 

For he meseems most fit the fair to serve 
That can her best defend from villanie ; 

And she most fit his service doth deserve. 
That fidrest is, and from her fiiith will never swerve. 

Spensbr. 
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ChQde Harold and other important poems are com- 
posed in the Spenserian stanza. 

14. Service Metre. — Couplets of seven measures, x a. 
This is the common metre of the Psalm versions. It 
is also called Common Measure, or Long Measure. 

Bat one request I make to him. 
See p. 200. In this metre there is always a pause after 
the fourth measure, and many grammarians consider that 
with that pause the line ends. According to this view, the 
Service Metre does not consist of two long lines with 
seven measures each ; hut of four short ones, with four 
and three measures each alternately. The Psalm 
versions are printed so as to exhibit this pause or 
break. 

The Lord deaoended from above, | and bowed the heavenB most high. 

And underneath his feet He cast | the darkness of the sky. 

On Cherubs and on Seraphim | full royally He rode. 

And on the wings of mighty winds | came flying all abroad. 

Sternhold and Hopkins. 

In this matter the following distinction is convenient. 
When the last syllable of the fourth measure (i. e. the 
eighth syllable in the line) in the one verse rhymes with 
the corresponding syllable in the other, the long verse 
should be looked upon as broken up into two short ones ; 
in other words, the couplets should be dealt with as a 
stanza. Where there is no rhyme except at the 
seventh measure, the verse should remain undivided. 
Thus: 
Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, | and guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the Tale | with hospitable ray — 

constitute a single couplet of two lines, the number of ' 
rhymes being two. But^ 
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Turn, gentle hermit of the dale. 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

With hospitable ray. — Goldbmjth. 

constitute a stanza of four lines, the number of rhymes 
being four. The same reasoning applies to the Alexan- 
drine, which is occasionally, and to the metre of the 
formula x axS^ which is generally broken up. 

15. BaUad Stanza. — Service metre broken up in 
the way just indicated. Goldsmith's Edwin and Ange- 
lina, &c., &c. 

16. PovUerer^B Measure. — Alexandrines and Service 
Metre alternately. Found in the poetry of Henry the 
Eighth's time. 

No others amongst the numerous English metres 
have hitherto received names. 

§ 422. Licences, — It rarely happens that, even in the 
most regular metres, the same measure is exclusively 
adhered to throughout. Instead of 

There c6mes the squ&ll more U&ck than night, 
Before the Adrian gale — 

the author writes 

There c6mes the squ&ll bUusker than night. 
Before the Adrian gale. — Macaulat. 

substituting a xiov x a, and giving variety to his verse. 
Again, in the following line from Marlow we find a x 
in the place of x a. 

Tyrantt swim B&fest in a p(iiple flo6d. 

By referring to pp. 204, 205, the reader will find that 
in several quotations certain syllables are inclosed in 
brackets [ ]. All these were supernumerary syllables, 
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admitted by a certain allowable latitude, and constituting 
Metrical Licences. Sometimes the substitution of one 
measure for another is a matter of necessity ; sometimes 
it is done intentionally, for the sake of avoiding mono- 
tony. In this latter case it is an ornamental licence. 
The numerous forms of metrical licence are best learn- 
ed by practice upon a variety of metres, the works 
of different authors. 



ERRATUM. 
Page 22, line 22, for Preterite read Preterites, 
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